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OUR BRITISH RELATIONS; 


THE RIGHT (CLAIM) OF SEARCH. 


Ix the midst of petty broils and miserable 
strifesat home ;—the small conflicts of selfish 
politicians, desirous, or in the possession of pow- 
er ;—the public mind in the United States, has 
all of a sudden, been aroused to apprehensions of 
danger from foreign causes. New interests and 
difficulties rise up to add warmth to other excite- 
ments, in which both parties naturally seek to 
find, or to make, as much political capital as their 
own wit and wisdom, and the aspect of the times, 
will reeognize as available for their small purpo- 
ses. The consummation of such an object is no 
ways difficult in a country where the public 
temper is constitutionally that of an alarmist— 
where the ordinary mental food is intoxicating,— 
and where a passion fur excitement, no matter 
whence its source, or what its moral, is the ha- 
bitual tendency of blood in the great multitude. 


’ Tothis tendency we owe all sorts of periodical 


phrenzy—all sorts of delusions—all sorts of exer- 
cises and effervescences ;—each, all-absorbing 
for the time ;—each involving the extremes of 
life and-death ;—cach, seeming to the excited, of 
the very last personal and national importance,— 
and each having its miserable nine days exist- 
ence, like the rabid fury of a bitten dog. To this 
we owe Wrightism and Mormonism, and Mcs- 
merism—Joe Smith and Matthias ;—to this we 
owe religious revivals and temperance manias in 
sad and humilitating abundance ;—hence our 
mobs and murders ;—our Lynch Clubs and Cider 
Rages—all influenced, as we proudly assert, and 
perhaps, fondly imagine, by the most sterling and 
stable principle,—and a]l the miserable result of 
mere impulse, in which, if principle be found at 
all, it is the very smallest and least significant 
ingredient. 

There is no principle where there is no perma- 
nence ; and, unhappily, the constitutional levity 
ofthe American people is as decided as that of 
the French. The love of change—the passion 

4l 


for perpetual novelty—the running hither and 
thither, seeking the news ;—an appetite not less 
striking in our case than in that of the Athenians, 
when rebuked by the stern prophetic moral sense 
of Demosthenes,—and quite as humiliating ;— 
these are the characteristics, which in our coun- 
try, leave us at the mercy of every wind of doc- 
trine, and of every miserable demagogue, with 
better Jungs and greater impudence than the 
preceding. Hence, the last wonder is always the 
wonder—the present. conflict, the great crisis; 
the last lion outroars the former; and thus, the 
head of Dickens, takes place of the heels of 
Ellsler, with a certainty which would have been 
duly reversed, had not the good fortune of the 
former brought him to the country, some months 
after his more agile predecessor. Need we add 
that there is nothing sincere,—nothing truthful,— 
nothing manly and noble, in all these excitements ; 
in all these tokens of public gush and enthusiasm. 
The passion is not in the declared subject of 
wonder and excitement, but in the justification 
which it seems to offer us for throwing up our 
caps. It is the occasion for making ourselves heard 
that we desire,—in making a persona) exhibition— 
precisely as you find in frequent cases, at the 
opera, where a vulgar fellow, half yawning, breaks 
into the finest strains of the Ballet-Singer, to vent 
his applause. You fancy that he cries out be- 
cause he can no longer restrain his admiration. 
Not so. He is impatient that any body but him- 
self should so completely monopulize the entire 
ears and attention of the audience. 

We half digress.—Our present British rela- 
tions, as we before remarked, have, all of a sudden 
awakened our apprehensions ; and the whole na- 
tion is on the qui vive, accordingly, to know what 
the next Steam Packet will bring forth. We 
look to the doings of the British ministry—we 
look to the ultimatum of the foreigner,—to deter. 
mine what is to be the issue in our affair upon 
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which the national dignity and national security 
depend. This, of itself, is a humiliation. We 
should prefer to look at home. What is the task 
before our own government? What is the trust 
confided to its hands? If our people look to the 
right quarter, and with the right feelings, they 
will look to Washington ;—to their own agents 
and representatives. ‘They will look, with the 
stern keenness of watch, and patriotic resolution 
which belongs toa selfish and becoming duty, to 
be sure that they are not sacrificed by feebleness, 
or betrayed by imbecility. ‘The duties before our 
government are few, and not conflicting. We 
are simply to ascertain what is right; and, this 
done, sect ourselves to work in order that the right 
should lose nothing because of the absence of the 
might. Are our negotiations to depend upon the 
fluctuations of the British conscience ;—or upon 
the certainties of our own position? Those of 
Great Britain will always be found to depend up- 
on her capacities for mischief. This is the only 
principle which has ever regulated her intercourse 
with the other nations of the earth. 


The caprice and levity of our national charac- 
ter, is the true defect, which leaves us compara- 
tively at the mercy of other nations, and which 
has deprived us, to acertain extent, of the ad- 
vantages of our two wars with Great Britain. We 
never exacted enough in our terms of peace at 
the close of those wars. We were too ready for 
peace to have obtained the adequate price for it. 
We begin our wars without preparation, and, as 
we grow tired, we forget some of the objects for 
which they were begun. We trust thata third 
will make us wiser ; more tenacious of our pur- 
pose; more watchful of what is due as an equiv- 
alent for our wrongs; and what should be held 
necessary for our future safety. It will not surely 
be permitted to Great Britain, should she provoke 
us by her mercenary ambition into another con- 
flict, to retain any of her dependencies in our 
hemisphere. Her West India Islands should be the 
forfeit ; and their acquisition would soon repay us 
the cost of the additional marine which can _pos- 
sess them ;—and though we should much rather 
that Canada were transferred to Kamschatka, yet 
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we are equally unwilling, in the event of another 
war with Great Britain, that it should remain, on 
our borders, and continue subject to the sway of 
that insolent dominion. 


The caprice and levity which we assume to 
have been so hurtful to our interests heretofore, 
are, We fear, likely, at this very time, to mislead 
us. Inthe midst of our greatest alarm, on the 
subject of anticipated war, we are as suddenly 
soothed by assurances, from those who have no 
better means of judging than ourselves, that there 
will be no war ;—and one story is as soon swal- 
lowed as the other.* One day the newspapers 
tell us that the negotiation threatens an unfavora- 
ble termination ; the next, there is a confident 
assertion, from some private letters, from some 
nameless source, that every thing is going right. 
And thus we seesaw, like the Athenians of old, 
or the modern Parisians, munching our daily 
modicum of rumor, with just the sort of intel- 
lectual digestion that becomes it. Meanwhile, 
what is Philip doing? Where is Philip? “Oh! 
Philip is a good fellow !—a very good fellow—at 
least we should think so,” say our excellent rep- 
resentatives in the Lower House; “for we dined 
with his special minister, Lord Ashburton, yes- 
terday, and he gave us a most admirable dinner. 
Can you fancy that a sovereign means us ill, 
who feeds us so well, and enlivens our judgment 
for negotiation with such excellent champagne ?”” 
Calves! they are only fattened for the shambles ! 
Now, we look upon this special mission itself, as 
one of the usual tricks of British Artifice and 
Dipiomacy. Why a special mission at all? It 
is not pretended that Lord Ashburton is an abler 
man for the negotiation than Lord Aberdeen. It 
is not assumed, in disparagement of Mr. Steven- 
son or Mr. Everett, that the discussion could 
have been carried on less favorably for the Amer- 
ican argument (nor wouldthis be a consideration 
with Great Britain) while in their hands, than in 
those of Mr. Webster. Still less would Great 
Tritain be disposed to regard the atmosphere of 
Washington as more friendly to an honest inter- 
change of opinions between the parties than that 
of London. In making Lord Ashburton a special 





* Mr. Clay, on retiring from his seat in the Senate, gives us this assurance very solemnly. He thinks that 


war can only ensue from the wilful (or woful) mismanagement of legislators. 


We greatly esteem the powers 


of Mr. Clay, but we apprehend that there is always an inherent desire ina warm and active political partisan, on 
leaving office to make it appear to his admirers and constituents that he leaves things in the very best possible 


condition. 


General Jackson congratulated the people with similar assurances, and, as we think, with more de- 


cided reason. Mr. Van Buren, if we remember rightly, indulges in similar expressions of his faith in the good 
fortunes of the country; and none can have forgotten in what admirable condition Mr. Nicholas Biddle left the 


Bank of the United States. 


These politicians, by such expressions, naturally reserve to themselves the consoling 


privilege of saying hereafter,—“ Ah! as soon as we left you, how you boggled. After our lights were withdrawn, 
you could no longer set down your feet in safety!? Strange, that the charlatan should so commonly dash the 


virtues of the best Statesmanship! 
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minister, is it supposed by the blindest, that spe- 
cial powers and privileges have been given him, 
which were not given to Lords Palmerston and 
Aberdeen? Is it tobe supposed that the premier 
of England has accorded to him a greater dis- 
cretion than was held by these noblemen et home, 
and acting in their official capacity, as the ordi- 
nary parties to this discussion? Scarcely — 
Why then the mission—the special mission,—and 
upon what are the hopes and speculations founded 
of those who assume that any better results will 
grow out ofthis mission, than out of the inter- 
course between ministers on previous occasions? 
Surely, it cannot be that they entertain hopes— 
secret hopes—that we are to recede from our po- 
sition,—that concessions are to be made at Wash- 
ington which could not be ‘made elsewhere. 

If this is the fancy of any of our people, we are 
very sure it is not even the hope of Great Brit- 
ain. Great Britain, really, looks for nothing from 
the mission of Lord Ashburton. If she does, she 
is guilty of equal error and imbecility, and of 
neither would we willingly suspect her now. If 
she does, she overrates the influence of Lord 
Ashburton in this country—which is really very 
small and confined to the money dealers in the 
commercial cities ;—and she takes unnecessary 
pains to do, what might have been done, equally 
well, by the usual agents, and by the ordinary 
course of treaty. But, we are disposed to think, 
regarding the uniform course of that country, up 
to the present moment—her renewal of old 
claims,—her vast military and naval preparations, 
—and the spirit and the tone of her people and 
public jovrnals,—that this special mission, is one 
most significant of her resolve for war! This 
mission is not so much intended for America as 
for Europe. Itisa sign of her christian and pa- 
cific disposition. “liaving prepared ourselves 
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for chastising this impudent young nation, we 
benevolently offer her the hand of friendship.” 
We may suppose her speaking in this language 
to the Five Powers, or rather to France and Rus- 
sia, the only two who have any real interest or 
connection in the matter. “After this,’’ she adds, 
“can it be a subject of repreach, if America rejects 
our bounty, that we should lay aside our robes of 
peace, and put on those of war—that we should 

punish the refractory democracy, whose insolence 

is not a less evil than its example, and who is ac- 
ting upon us and our securitics, in a manner, 

which if suffered to continue, is likely to be fatal 

to them all—to you, aid yours, as well as to us 

and ours.” 

It is an important part of the British policy to 
convince France and Russia by this mode of rea- 
soning. ‘This hypocrisy is put on forthe benefit 
of these two nations. Great Britain knows that 
there is no sympathy, and can be none, between 
these nations and herself. She also knows, that 
nothing can be more obvious than the policy 
which would prompt both France and Russia to 
maintain the United States, as indeed, the only 
maritime power, which could become a make. 
weight in any conflict between the three nations. 
France, unless sacrificed by a feeble or selfish 
ministry, must always sustain the United States 
in a war with Great Britain. Her policy, in this 
essential particular, must increase with her in- 
creasing commerce. It is this conviction and 
this only, which has led to her refusal to confirm 
the quintuple treaty, on the right of search,—a 
measure, which, as her eyes open more clearly to 
the policy of the British on this subject, will con- 
vince her, not less of the error of her ministers, 
than of the humiliating fact that its consummation 
would convert her into the merest tributary, if not 
tool, of her wily rival and ancient enemy, * 





* We should like to give the debate on the subject of this Qnintuple treaty inthe French chambers. Enough, 
however, that the subject there is in good hands. ‘The ministry cannot sign it unless they would again have the 
French nation succumb to Britain, and if they do it now, they do it with eyes open, and a perfect knowledge of 
the degradation and the danger. M. Guizot, though fav..rable to the treaty, acknowledges that we are right in our 
opposition, and states the question, in part, forcibly,—so far as we are concerned.—* England claims” said he, 
“on the vessels of the United Statesa right of impressment. England claims that when, trom any cause, she is 
rightfully examining an American vessel, she has the right also to take away ker sailors who may be found there, 
She does not claim the right to enter American vessels with this special object. No. She does not go so far, 
Bat she contends, that when once on board the American ship, no matter for what purpose, she can exercise this 
right of impressment upon all the English sailors she may find. Here is the great motive of the original resist- 
ance of the Americans to the English demand of entering their vessels, under whatever pretext, under whatever 
form this demand or sight may be presented,—and in my opinion the Americans are right in their oppusition, 
Should the English ever claim the right to search for English sailors on board French ships, we certainly should 
resist with the same energy as the Americans.” as ’ ’ 

M. Billault proposed an amendment to the address to the King, drawn up by the ministry, which gives force to 
tle preceding, by showing the equal policy of France, with the United States, in resisting the insolent assumptions 
of Britain. it follows: | 

“ We feel assured,” says the amendment—“ also, that in the measures which may be taken for the suppression 
of a culpable traffic, your government will carefully shield from all attaint, the righttul interests of our commerce, 
and the complete independence of our flag.” The orator declared that, although the knowledge of this treaty was 
denied to them, the interests of their commerce should be ever before them—that these interests were assailed at 
the present moment, and by a power which for centuries has left nothing untried to secure its influence upon the 
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ocean. In 1778, France and the United States made their first commercial treaty, founding @ principle then, that 
the flag covers the merchandise ; and shortly afterwards similar principles were acknowledged in her negotia- 
tions with northern powers, not for aiding England in her monopolizing pretensions, as at present, but to combat 
her selfish, domineering ambition. These powers declared that same principle, the flag covers the merchandize, 
for the purpose of preventing England from being the great Police master of the ocean, and _to keep from her 
hands a power which would be surely used to crush the maritime commerce of Europe. This right of visit has 
been for centuries the great ambition of England; for it is one of the attributes of that sovereignty of the seas to 
which she aspires. ‘Ihrough all the phases of war and peace, she has had her long vision stretched forward to 
the gaining, by some means or other, of that power. ith the smaller powers she has used threats; with the 
larger she has carefully maneuvred interests; but with the United States, as she knows she willthere meet re- 
sistance, she dissimulates—she begs only to discover by a visit, whether the flag which is shown is the true one, 
as if the flag itself were nota sufficient guaranty. The United States repulse fiercely this pretension, and declare 
that they regard it in time of peace as nore insulting than the real visit itself. The orator pointed out the course 
which might be taken to cut off French Commerce under this treaty—cited the affair of the Marabout, (a French 
brig bound on an honest voyage) which was treated, as five American vessels have already been, and declared 
that France has other destinies than to be dragged into such a treaty—that the principle which is acknowledged 
in this, brings ruin to the commerce of France, and submits the whule commerce of the world tothe tyrannizing 
hand of England. Nor is this all. When Guizot defended the treaty by attempting the ad captandum vulgus, 
appealing to the hostile feelings of the chamber to the S'ave Trade, he is well answered by M. Dupin :— 

* Forget not the principle—change not the question. 1 do not come to combat the last remark of M. Guizot— 
no one is a partisan of the slave trade—all here are its opponents. We discuss not the object, but the means— 
and let these not be such as shall compromise the liberty of the seas, and lay the foundation of a slavery more vast. 
They speak of reciprocity. It is possible that that may be a consideration with some, and that some of the little 
states may have been puffed up with vanity or dignity at the idea of visiting the vessels of the great powers. But 
it isa right on paper, and none of them will probably send a vessel to take part in- the honors awarded to them ” 
The orator demanded why, if this was only a continuation of the conventions of 1831 and 1833, it was not com- 
municated, and declared that many measures unratified had been laid before the chamber. It has always been 
iny opinien, said be, that France should seek for an ally, at least a friend, in the American nary. JVell, it may 
come that the other powers will demand of France a contingent for forcing the United States to sign this treaty— 
(cries of never, never)—and what will then be your position? He declared himself in favor of the amendment. 

So, to the same effect, M. ‘Thiers :—* The old treaties are made,” said he; “that of 1841 is not yet ratified, and 
let us hope that the interests of France, and the honor of our flag, may not be compromised. They will tell us that 
the right of neutrals, that right for which France has poured out so much blood, is not new in danger. But that 
protection of neutrals, the moment the right of search is fully established, falis. And France now lends her hand 
to the establishment of that right, and consents to the visit upon all the commercial ocean,and upon the Indian 
seas. During all this tine, where are the United States? Standing boldly forth alone, resisting the simple pro- 
duction of papers on board. England knows well with whom she has to deal, and in a tene much more humble 
than she has used towards some other States, begs of America, not the right of search, butthe simple right to 
look at her papers, because other vessels may use her flag. Let us then, say they, merely demand this produc- 
tion of the papers, to see whether the vessels are truly American. See the noble, the splendid independence that 
is shown in the American reply ;—they will not have their vessels even questioned upon the ocean, or stopped 
and overhauled by a man of war, under any pretext whatever. “Ifthe shipis not an American, pursue it—it is 
not my affair—but guard well that your fingers are not laid upon an American vessel ; the first one touched is an 
offence to the whole nation.” When | see this, when I see the young America so noble, so firm, so susceptible, 
standing out alone, to support a principle which France has sustained for three centuries with her blood and her 
treasure, through treaties and through combats, | cannot refrain from deploring our present irdifierence in a 
question so vitally importantto us. Deploring it the more when I see this young republic resisting an aggression 
which we seem ready to bow to, resisting even to the possibility, nay, even the probability of a war. W ere are 
the old instincts, the glorious recollections of France, that they do not rise in presence of such facts? (Great 
sensation.) France, even in the days of her misfortune, has written nothing, conceded nothing, on this point; 
she has never compromised her right, yet now, in time of peace, with nothing to gain,she comes forward and 
accords a right so grave. This sacrifice made in time of peace, what means will rest to cause the nght of neu- 
trals to be respected in time of war? In 1831, the right of visit was accorded under limitations. In 1833,a new 
convention made greater guaranties against the exercise of that right—some say those were sufficient—but now, 
jn 1841, allthose guaranties are rendered illusory, and the zone within which the visit can be exercised is exien- 
ded ina frightful manner.” Here was an interruption, and for nearly a quarter of an hour, a running dialogue 
between the orator and some of the ministerial party, who endeavored to confuse him, He showed that by the 
old treaty, the right could only be exercised between Cape Verd and the twelfth degree of south latitude, and alse 
in the Gulf of Guinea, and in a zone of twenty degrees around Cuba, Porto Rico, and Madagascar, so that “the 
French commerce might traverse the ocean without fear of this visit, double the Cape of Good Hope, pass the Isle 
of Bourben, and arrive at the East Indies, But now you give up to detention, to interraption, to insult, your 
vessels traversing all seas—the great ocean and the Indian seas included. They will tell you, that in this treaty 
nothing has been conceded. But look at the immense limits now given to this right. And let it not be forgotten, 
that these longitudes are reckoned from Greenwich, (in all the other treaties the Paris longitude is.used) which 
shows well the origin of the change. The right is accorded from the thirty-second degree north Jatitude, to the 
forty-fifth degree south latitude; that is, two hundred and fifty leagues to the south of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and further, between the intersection of the eighth degree east longitude and forty-fifth degree south latitude, a 
line is drawn which reaches the eastern extremity of the East Indies. The consequence is, that the whole com- 
mercial ecean entire. is given over. Upon the coast of America, from the frontier of Georgia, the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Antilles, the whole coast of South America, and of Africa, and, in fact, the Atlantic Ocean entire. Then take 
that line from the eighth degree of longitude to the eastern extremity of the East Indies; you will find it takes all 
the other coast of Africa, all the Indian seas, the channel of Mozambique, the passage of the Isle of France, the 
eoasts of Madagascar, until the passage of the Isles de la Sunda, in such a way, that there is no waterthat is not 
exposed to this search, except the Mediterranean Sea and the English Channel. There is not aman who does. not 
look with horror at the future which you are preparing for French commerce in case of a war.” 

M. Berryer truly, though briefly, drives the arrow toits mark. He deprecates the slave trade, “but,” said he, 
1 do not believe the right of search is necessary for arriving at the abolishment of it. I cannot believe this to 
be a good or wholesome means to be employed in the name of humanity. Ican never believe that England has 
demanded it in the sole thought of arriving at the abolition of that tvaiiic. Lam convinced—and her persevering 
efforts for centuries in the same course, prove it to me—that she now seizes the most honorable pretext she can 
lay her hand upon, to arm herself with a right which she will surely abuse—her one long sought fur object being 
to predominate over all oceans, to hold in her hand the sceptre of the seas.” 
¢ spoke of the commerce of France on the coast of Africa, and read letters: from a house in Marseilles, whe. 
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We should surely know enough, by this time, 
of the appetite for blood and plunder, possessed 
hy the British people,—and which they audacious- 
ly designate, and perhaps believe to be, a love of 
glory ;—not to suffer ourselves to be deceived in 
like manner with the French ministry. The 
quintuple treaty is an attempi to bind the hands 
of the only powers that might interfere with her 
in her designs upon this country. Let the right 
of search, be insisted upon as the only cause of 
war, and France be a party to a treaty which se- 
cures it, and she would be most effectually exclu- 
ded by it from participating in a war, the results 
of which would be really as detrimental to her as 
to ourselves. She would be compelled to look on 
and see us humbled with the double mortification 
of knowing not only that she suffers in the woes 
of ker natural ally, but that she has been over- 
reached by the cunning of her natural enemy. 
We do not believe even if France were to con- 
firm this treaty, and such a war in consequence 
should ensue, that her people would suffer Louis 
Philippe, or his minister, to shackle them long. 
They would burst the flimsy fetters of diplomacy, 
and fly to the assistance of a nation whose only 
offence, and which lies at the bottom of all British 
hostility, consists in iis growing power upon the 
sea to maintain the conflict, hand to hand, with 
one who has ever been its tyrant. The true 
source of British hate for America, must be 
sought for inthe daily increasing power of the 
latter country asa manufacturing and commer- 
cial nation. 

But England calculates on something more than 
the forbearance of the parties to the quintuple 
alliance, in the event of a war with the United 
States. We have italready on the authority of 
the English press, that the co-operation of these 
powers is anticipated to crush the refractory 
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rival—to put down, by united blows, the only 
nation sufficiently sagacious to detect, and suffi- 
ciently fearless to resist, her cunning efforts at 
the absolute dominion of the seas. Listen to this 
ominous sentence from the London Times: 

“ Asingle war with Great Britain, she(the Uni- 
ted States) has already tried ;—a war on her part 
with all Europe will be a novelty.” 

The insolent sneer which the tone of this sen- 
tence conveys, is a very appropriate echo to the 
sense of the passage. Both of them afford the 
most happy commentary upon the diplomatic lan- 
guage of Lord Aberdeen, where he says,—* the 
present happy concurrence of the States of Christen- 
dom in this great object, NoT MERELY JUSTIFIES, 
but renders iNDISPENSABLE, the right now claimed 
and exercised by the British Government.” If this 
be not language sufficiently unequivocal, we know 
not what language will suffice. If this be not. the 
plainest intimation of the most unscrupulous ex- 
ercise of power, then we are at a loss to conceive 
in what language it should be declared. How 
far the assumption is warranted by what has taken 
place among the five powers, that their co-opera- 
tiun is pledged for our coercion, as is clearly 
intimated by these extracts from the British press 
and the official correspondence of the British 
minister, must be in great part a matter of specu- 
lation. Let us see what the terms of the treaty, 
as published, between the five contracting pow- 
ers, seem to require. 

The Quintuple treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade was signed at London in December 
last, (i841.) The parties to it are their Majesties, 
the Queen of England, the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of Prus- 
sia, and the Emperor of all the Russias. These 
high dignitaries “ engage to prohibit all trade in 
slaves, either by their respective subjects, or under 





have eight vessels there for the trade inp 
are inflicted upon thei by the officers o 


alm oil, that complain of the incessant insults, delays and restraints that 
the English navy. 


The orator exposed the inconsistency of the pretended humanity of the English government, and cited some of 
their acts, (not in India) but in Demerara, as recently as the 10th of June, when by an order in council from Eng- 
land, the introduction of 100,000 “ hired” negroes from Africa was authorized in that colony. 

The orator gave a case of a Brazilian vessel, La Felicita, which was captured, carried to Sierra Leone, and ac- 
quitted. The owners then demanded an indemnity—the case of the vessel was reconsidered, and she was con- 


demned! “If all the statesin Europe league to make war upon this ground with the United States—and this has 
been already threatened from high quarters—what will you do then? Wall you take your place as one of then— 
no! no! and if not, will you break your treaty? [warn you of yourdanger. If we do not enter in the war, we 
must remain neutral; but we have already yiven the right of visit, and with it sacrificed the principle that the 
flag protects the merchandise, and then where are you, even asa neutral? Where are yeur cotton fabrics, the 
materials to sustain which, come from America, and where your commerce with the United States, now double 
and triple that which you have with any other nation. England, in breaking up that, would aim an immense 
blow at the fortune, the riches of the Union. I warn you again of your danger. I say to yon, guard yourself 
well—you have to deal with an enemy all persevering, who has bitterly deceived you but yesterday, also, in an 
affair where five powers were engaged—an enemy who has jealousies and rancors of long standing, to satisfy 
ayainst America. Stand forth boldly to resist the consequences of the treaty in which they would engage you. 
For myself, I will vote for any thing which will prevent that treaty from being ratified ” 

Enough from these interesting passages. We quote freely because of the vital interest in the question, and 


that our people may see that the argument, which failed to enlighten Messrs. Palmerston and Aberdeen, is not lost 
onthe other side of the.channel, 
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their respective flags, or by means of capital belong- 
ing to their respective subjects; and to declare such 
trafic piracy. Their majesties further declare that 
any vessel which may attempt to carry on the 
slave trade, shall, by that fact alone, lose all right 
to the protection of their flag.” Such are the 
avowed objects of this treaty. We quote the se- 
cond article, us it may be assumed to be the true 
bone which isto provoke the teeth of our oppos- 
ing nations in gnashing contention. 

Arr. II. In order more completely to accom- 
plish the object of the present treaty, the high 
contracting parties agree by common consent, 
that those of their ships of war which shall be 
provided with special warrants and orders, pre- 
pared according to the forms of the annex A of 
the present treaty, may search every merchant 
vessel belonging to any one of the high contrac- 
ting parties which shall, on reasonable grounds, 
be suspected of being engaged in the traffic in 
slaves, or of having been fitted out for that pur- 
pose, or of having been engaged in the traffic du- 
ring the voyage in which she shal] have been met 
with by the said cruisers; and that such cruisers 
may detain, and send, or carry away such vessels 
in order that they may be brought to trial in the 
manner hereafter agreed upon. 

Nevertheless, the above mentioned right of 
searching the merchant vessels of any one or oth- 
er of the high contracting parties shall be exer- 
cised only by ships of war whose commanders 
shall have the rank of captain or that of lieutenant 
in the Royal or Imperial Navy, unless the com- 
mand shall, by reason of death or otherwise, have 
devolved upon an officer of inferior rank. The 
commander of such ship of war shal] be furnished 
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with warrants according to the form annexed to 
the present treaty, under letter A. 

The said mutual right of search shall not be 
exercised within the Mediterranean Sea. More- 
over, the space within which the exercises of the 
said right shall be confined shall be bounded, on 
the north by the 32d parallel of north latitude: 
on the west by the eastern coast of America, 
from the point where the 32d parallel of north 
Jatitude strikes that coast, down to the 45th paral- 
le) of south latitude: on the south by the 45th 
paralle] of south latitude, from the point where 
that parallel strikes the eastern coast of America 
to the 80th degree of longitude east from the 
meridian of Greenwich: and on the east by the 
same degree of longitude, from the point where it 
is intersected by the 45th parallel of south latitude 
up to the coast of India.” 

On the face of it, all this seems harmless 
enough. The high contracting powers simply 
agree to the inspection of one another’s premises ; 
and were it not for the constructive right which 
Great Britain claims to look into ours also, we 
should be content that they should thrust their 
respective noses into their own several crannies 
until doomsday. It will be seen how complete- 
ly the sphere of this examination, however, in- 
cludes the province penetrated by our commerce, 
and connected with our most vital interests—an 
extent of ocean which enables them particularly 
to sweep, with their privilege of search, our 
Southern country, keeping along the shores of the 
Slave States from Virginia inclnsive to Louis- 
jana, and alonga space of sea which virtually 
gives them right of espionage and coercion over 
half the maritime world. * 





* That the real object of the British Government—however cunningly concealed,—is in reality the 


destruction of Ainerican commerce, is almost conclusively indicated by the region of ocean territory 
over which this quintuple treaty assumes such philanthropic jurisdiction. Jt extemds from the thirty- 
second degree of north to the forty-fifth degree of south latitude ; and from the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica, where it intersects the thirty-second degree of north latitude, to the eightieth degree of longitude 
east from Greenwich. On the coast of America, this extends from Savannah to the Bay of St. George, 
about half way between the northern and southern extremities of Patagonia. Eastward, it extends to 
about the meridian of Ceylon ; and consequently it covers all the Atlantic Ocean south of the thirty- 
second degree of north latitude, all the western coast of Africa south of Mogadore, all the eastern 
coast of Africa, and all the Indian Ocean west of the Bay of Bengal. This gives to the British navy 
the command of all American trade in the Gulf of M-xico, with Brazil, Buenos Ayres, all South 
America, India and China, round Cape Horn, nearly the whole western coast of Africa, and full round 
the Cape of Good Hope. All the coasts here described, are the very coasts from which the British are 
desirous of excluding American trade, and especially American manufactures. They include Mexico, 
the Spanish Main, Brazil and Buenos Ayres, markets in which the British have long been striving at 
monopoly, or at least, at successful competition with the Americans. They comprehend, incidentally, 
Chili, Peru, and the Pacific coast of Mexico, where the British have long been playing the same game ; 
for though the western boundary of the treaty is the eastern coast of America, yet upon this very 
eastern coast can vessels bound around Cape Horn be intercepted by British cruisers, under pretence 
of search for the slave trade. And of what value could be American commerce round Cape Horn, 
when subject to such exactions? Ifa ship from Boston, bound to Canton, is to be searched by a Brit- 
ish cruiser, carried into Buenos Ayres or the Falkland Islands, detained there two or three weeks, and 
then liberated, if atall, because the captors were mistaken, the owners would not give much for the 
voyage. And if we examine the eastern boundary, we shall find that it includes the whole coast of 
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The third article of the treaty gives to the con- 
tracting parties the right of employing cruisers in 
any number over this vast region, requiring only 
that the names and numbers of such cruisers, and 
all changes in their cestination, shall be made 
known to the mutual parties. 

The fourth article relates to warrants authori- 
zing search, the particular signals which are to 
be used exclusively by vessels appointed to make 
search, and includes the following clause:—*“In 
no case shall the mutual right of search be exer- 
cised upon the ships of war of the high contract- 
ing parties. ” 

Article fifth, after insisting that the cruisers of 
the several parties shali conform themselves strict- 
ly to orders, [a very useless clause, by the way,] 
proceeds to add the following, which leaves suf- 
ficient room for the high contracting parties to 


right of making in these instructions, oy common 
consent, such alterations as circumstances may ren- 
der necessary.” That word circumstances is a 
key to open many locks. The fifih article con- 
tinues with a clause fraternal, which may be con- 
strued to furnish countenance for the assumption 
that the high contracting powers will lend a help- 
ing hand to Great Britain in her cunning purpose 
of securing the object of her fanatical ambition, 
viz:—the mastery of the seas. It runs thus, and 
may cover any extent of construction and implica- 
tion in this respect: “ The cruisers of the high 
contracting parties shall mutually afford to each 
other assistance in all cases when it may be lawful 
that they should act in concert.” 

We quote article sixth at length, if only teshow 
the extent of the discretion afforded to Captains 
and Lieutenants and third officers of the British 


change the terms of treaty at pleasure, viz: “The Navy—a body of men, by education, necessarily 
high contracting parties reserve to themselves the the most arbitrary an: tyrannical in the world.* 








Africa, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, and consequently the whole coast of Arabia. Our readers 
will remember that British cruisers are already engaged in driving our ships from the coast of Africa, 
and that British journals are talking of an exploring expedition to the eastern coast, and complaining 
of French influence at Madagascar, and on the eastern coast, and of American influence at Muskat. 
All this means that the whole trade of Africa, and the regions upon the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
must be monopolized by the British; and the Quintuple Treaty will be a very convenient British in- 
strument in aid of the monopoly. Our merchants may easily imagine how a ship bound to Muskat, or 
any po:t round the Cape of Good Hope, may be caught by a British cruiser in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
carried into the Cape of Good Hope, or Sierra Leone, under pretence of being suspected of being a 
slaver ; and if the crew perish in a pestilential climate, and the vovage be consequently destroyed, the 
trade will soon cease to be worth prosecuting, and the British will have it all to themselves. 





*From some extracts, quoted in a newspaper, from the pamphlet of General Cass, on this subject, 
we select the following, which will better show the evils of such a discretion alforded to this class of 
persons: 

‘* Looking to this right of search as a measure affecting the commerce of the ocean, it is arbitrary, 
vexatious, and not onlv liable, but necessarily liable, to serious abuse. 

It is arbitrary, because it constitutes a naval officer, whatever may be his rank, the judge to decide 
upon serious questions, and upon grave interests. It permits a foreigner, under the pretence of set- 
tling the national character of a vessel, and the objects of her cruise, to indulge his antipathies or his 
love of gain, by seizing the ship and cargo and imprisoning the crew, and by sending them to a distant 
port for examination; and all this without any practical redress against the wrong doer, 

It is vexatious, because all, who know any thing of the course of boarding ships and boarding offi- 
cers, ui:der similar circumstances, know, that the search is pursued with little regard to justice or for- 
bearance. There is power on one side, and weakness on the other. The American vessels, during 
the long period of lawless domination, which the belligerent powers exercised over the high seas for 
many years, at the close of the last century, and at the commencement of the present, were too often 
the victims of a similar search, instigated frequently by cupidity, and conducted in the most injurious 
and offensive manner, to leave any doubts respecting the course which would be taken, shou!d this 
claim be recognized. In this condemnation, we speak now of what is history. We stop not to exam- 
ine the value of the pretensions by which these aggressions were sought to be justified; that the an- 
tagonist party had commenced this work of violence; uor the truth of the charges, thus respectively 
preferred. 

And the vessels of France, of the United States and of the Hanse towns, have already had a fore- 
taste of what will occur, when a few years more shall have consecrated the present doctrine, as an ac- 
knowledged principle of international law. The crews will be paraded and examined, perhaps by a 
young midshipman, and this offensive operation will be rendered more offensive, by that kind of inso- 
lence, which is every where the sure accompaniment of unchecked responsibility. This tendency to 
abuse cannot be better described, than it has been by the London Sun, and as its views upon this ques- 
tion, are more authoritative than ours, we shall quote them. It says, that arbitrary habits ‘‘are engen- 
dered and maintained in our naval officers by the mode employed ‘o procure men for the fleet, and 
those habits make them treat foreign vessels in an arbitrary manner.” So far as respects the treat- 
ment of merchant vessels, this is true to the letter. And once establish this right of search, and the 
scene of violence, which checkered the ocean for twenty years, will again be renewed. The hatches 
will be broken open, the cargo overhauled; property dilapidated, and many articles will be taken, as 
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“ Art. VI. Whenevera merchant vessel, sailing 
under the flag of one of the high contracting 
parties, shall have been detained by a cruiser of 
the other, duly authorized to that effect, conforma- 
bly to the provisions of the present treaty, such 
merchant vessel, as well as the master, the crew, 
the cargo, and the slaves who may be on board, 
shall be brought into such place as the high con- 
tracting parties shall have respectively designated 
for that purpose, and they shall be delivered over 
to the authorities appointed with that view by the 
Government within whose possessions such place 
is situated, in order that proceedings may be had 
with respect to them before the competent tribu- 
nals in the manner hereafter specified. 

When the commander of the cruiser shaJl not 
think fit to undertake himself the bringing in and 
the delivery up of the detained vessel, he shall in- 
trust that duty to an officer of the rank of lieutenant 
in the Royal or Imperial navy, or at least to the 
officer who shall at the time be third in authority 
on board the detaining ship.” 

The seventh article need not arrest our atten- 
tion, as it relates to a minor contingency ; nor 
need we pay more regard to that which follows. 
Something in the ninth, however, is deserving of 
more consideration. We include this at length, 
with all its clauses. 


“ Art. LX. Every merchant vessel of any one 
or other of the five nations, which shall be searched 
and detained in virtue of the provisions of the 
present treaty, shall, unless proof be given to the 
contrary, be deemed to have been engaged in the 
slave trade, or to have been fitted out for that 
traffic, if in the fitting, in the equipment, or on 
board the said vessel during the voyage in which 
she was detained, there shall be found to have 
been one of the articles hereafter specified, that is 
to say— 

1. Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close 
hatches which are used vn merchant vessels. 

2. Divisions or bulk-heads, in the hold or on deck, 
tn greater number than are necessary for vessels en- 
gaged in lawful trade. 

3. Spare plank fitted for being laid down asa 
second or slave deck. 

4. Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. 

5. A larger quantity of water, in casks or in tanks, 


than is requisite for the consumption of the crew of 
such merchant vessel. 

6. An extraordinary number of water casks, or of 
other receptacles for holding liquid, unlese the mas- 
ter shall produce a certificate from the Custom 
House at the place from which he cleared out- 
wards, stating that sufficient security had been 
given by the owners of such vessel that such extra 
number of casks or of other receptacles should 
only be used to hold palm oil, or for other purposes 
of lawful commerce. 

7. 4 greater quantity of mess-tubs or kids than 
are requisile for the use of the crew of such merchant 
vessel. 

8. 4 beiler, or other cooking apparatus, of an 
unusual size, and larger, or capable of being made 
larger than requisite for the use of the crew of such 
merchant vessel ; or more than one boiler, or other 
cooking apparatus, of the ordinary size. 

Y. An extraordinary quantity of rice, of the flour 
of Brazil manioc, or cassada, commonly called fari- 
na, or of maize, or of Indian Corn, or of any other 
article of food whatever, beyond the probable wants 
of the crew; unless such quantity of rice, farina, 
maize, Indian Corn, or any other article of food, 
should be entered on the manifest, as forming part 
of the trading cargo of the vessel. 


10. 4 quantity of mats or matting greater than 
is necessary for the use of such merchant vessel, un- 
less such mats or malting be entered on the manifesto 
as forming part of the cargo. 

If it is established that one or more of the articles 
above specified are on board,or have been on board 
during the voyage 1m which the vessel was captured, 
the fact shall be considered as prima facie evidence 
that the vessel was employed in the traffic ; she shall 
in consequence be condemned, and declared lawful 
prize, unless the master or owners shall furnish clear 
and incontrovertible evidence, proving to the satis- 
faction of the tribunal that at the time of her deten- 
tivn or capture the vessel was employed in a lawful 
undertaking ; and that such of the different arti- 
cles above specified as were found on board at 
the time of detention, or which might have been 
embarked during the voyage on which she was 
engaged when she was captured, were indispen- 
sable for the accomplishment of the lawful object 
of her voyage. 








they have been taken, without permission and without compensation. This has often happened, and 
rs an abuse inseparable from such proceedings. Prohibited and deplored, no doubt, by all honorable 
officers of a boarding ship, but where might makes right, easily effected, and not easily detected and 
punished. The annals of American voyages abound with similar incidents, which occurred during 
those stormy periods. And the complaints were not confined to the conduct of one of the belligerent 
powers, though one from the number of its cruisers, if for no other cause, was much more injurious to 


the American commerce than the other.”’ 
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We have neither right nor dispesition to com- 
plain that either of these high contracting par- 
ties should of their own free will, bind them- 
sulves to such a treaty as shall fetter their com- 
merce and possibly lead to its annihilation; 
and we should not comment upon the clauses 
which we have underscored in the preceding arti- 
cle, if we did not feel assured that these clauses 
were especially set down by the cunning of Great 
Britain, for the particular annoyance of American 
commerce. For that matter, Austria, Prussia and 
Bavaria, might subscribe to sucha treaty, with 
tolerable indifference; the extent of commerce 
which they have involved in the risks of forfeiture 
being precious smal].* They can sufler little, 
and need not scrupie at making a concession so 
trifling to their gracious associate, by the grace 
of God—and what other grace need not be said 
here—Queen of Great Britain. The miserable 
farce of treating for such purposes, with such high 
contracting powers as these, is almost of itself 
conclusive of the cunning and treachery of Eng- 
Jand. But let, us look at the tests which the 
contracting parties have insisted upon as sufficient 
to cast npon the merchant the burden of proving 
himself innocent of piracy and other suspected 
crimes. 

First, the hatches must be close and not of 
gratings. We are not seaman enough to say how 
far such a requisition is, or is not, reasonable. 
Reasoning, however, from our own imperfect no- 
tions—whieh may be all wrong—we should sup- 
pose, that, with acargo of grain or bread stuffs, 
flour or rice, open gratings, in fair weather, would 
be of great service to the cargo, in giving proper 
Ventilation to the hold. This, however, as we 
have already said, is a mere notion of ours, and 
may possibly have no value. But what shall we 
say of the next requisition, which leaves it to the 
discretion ofa British cruiser to determine whether 
you have a bulk head too muclr or not; or tu the 
next, which gives to the same modest and moderate 
personage, the privilege of saying whether you 
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are lawfully in possession of certain feet of spare 
plank. The fifth test, that, namely, which asks 
whetacr the water you carry is more than enough 
for your crew, is certainly one of the most arbitrary 
that ever could have been conceived by the in- 
genuity of despotism. Who shall say when a 
vessel down in the Jow latitudes has water enouzh; 
there, where the man, dying of fever, drinks in a 
continual thirst—where the water putrifies, where 
frequent bathing is essential to cleanliness and 
coinfort? ‘The proper quantity is to be determined 
by the same indulgent official ; and the American 
sailor is to be allowanced in his drink, and to be 
told how much will serve his absolute need, by 
the very tyrant by whom he was formerly im- 
pressed. By the sixth clause, even an extra 
water cask—extra in the estimation of the cruiser— 
is tobe conclusive proof of the illegal practice of 
the merchantman. The seventh clause looks to 
his mess-tubs, and wo to him if he have one more 
than Captain Bull considers requisite for the use 
of his crew. Nay, his boiler or couking appara- 
tus, if larger than usual, is to be his condemnation. 
His rice must be duly graduated to his need, not 
his hunger or desires; and his matting must be 
measured with an eye to what is essential for the 
imperious necessities of so abject a creature. 


All this would be very pitiful, if its purpose was 
not persecution. But we proceec. 


Article tenth describes how the detained vessel 
shall be disposed of. The eleventh article is one 
of enormous tyranny and injustice. It provides 
that in the event of a vessel being detained un- 
justly and improperly—carried from her course— 
carried back to the ports of her own country, and 
then dischirged, not condemnel, shown to te 
wholly guiltless of offence,—yet, “no compensa- 
tion for losses, damages, or expenses, consequent 
upon the detention of such vessel, shall, in any 
case, be granted, either to the master or to the 
owner, or to any other person interested in the 
equipment or in the loading,” &c. 





* & brief paragraph on the subject of the commercial interests of these “ high contracting powers.”’ 
The commerce of Russia is necessarily large, but chiefly confined to seas which rendered it liable to 


little annoyance from this treaty. _ 
almost entirely limited to the Baltic. 


Her navy is rather cumbrous than effective, and its operations are 
Prussia, cSnsidering the extent of her unprotected frontier, in 
the face of France and Russia, is in reality a feeble state, in spite of her standing armies, 


Her com- 


merce 18 chiefly interior: her shipping is not sufficiently numerous to justily her assuinption of any 

high commercial position; and she has no naval marine for its protection. ee 
Uf late years the mercantile marine of Austria has been confined wholly tothe ports on the Adriatic. 
Yo speak of Bavaria, in every sense of the word an inland country, asa commercial power, is a rare 


abuse of terms. It is only a subject of wonder that Great Britain contented herself with so moderate 
a list of “high contracting powers.”” She might have had a dozen more for the asking. Hollane, 
Hanover and Belgiuin, have better pretensions to place in a commercial treaty ; but it would scarce y 
have done to have given these precedence of France. Yet, if examp.e were the object, why not have 
included Saxony and Baden? Nay, there is the new Empire ot Greece, with a German Prince, whe 
has surely British sympathies! 
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Was there ever more thorough immunity given 
to the cruiser, to his insolence, his lust of au- 
thority, his desire for spoliation? Here is ruin, 
absolute ruin, staring the honest tradesman in the 
face, in the person of the lowest brute of a foreign 
Lieutenant, yet no remedy, no redress! Verily, 
Jean Crapaud, who is beginning to be a seaman, 
and to believe in the virtues of commerce, must 
be tothe last degree, besotted. if he suffers himself 
to be bamboozled by such shallow contrivances. 
Next to the wonder which we should feel if 
France accedes to this treaty, is that which we do 
feel at the bold attempt of his neighbor, so bare- 
facedly to take him in. 

The twelfth article, is in so many words, a 
wholesale bribe to the government at the expense 
of its own citizens. Such is the fact, assuming 
its own showing to be right. But, as Great Brit- 
ain, fortified “by the States of Christendom,” 
assumes the right to look for piracy under the 
striped bunting of America, it is, in fact,a vast 
scheme for converting American merchantmen to 
British uses. Precious few of these condemned 
vessels would Austria and Prussia and Bavaria 
ever buy for their Royal Navy; precious few 
would they ever make captive; precious few 
cruisers wouldthey employ in this right of search ; 
or, if they did, would not American vessels be to 
them English? Would not American seamen 
speak the English language, and, according to 
article tenth, would they not be compelled to carry 
them into English ports, to which nation these 
foreigners would naturally suppose them to belong. 
The whole game would be in the hands of Eng- 
land; she would “take the trick,” and if these 
Bavarian and Austrian cruisers, did any thing 
it would only be to carry the prey to the maw 
of the mighty sea-shark to whom they are the mere 
minnows as well as the mere purveyors. 

“Arr. XII. In all cases in which a vessel shall 
have been detained in conformity with the pres- 
ent treaty, as having been employed in the slave 
trade, or fitted out for that traffic, and shall, in 
consequence have been tried and confiscated, the 
government of the cruiser which shall have made 
the capture, or the government whose tribunal 
shall have condemned the vessel, may purchase 
the condemned vessel for the service of its Royal 
Navy, at the price fixed by a competent person 

selected for that purpose by the said tribunal. 
The government whose cruiser shall have made 
the capture, shall have a right of preference in 
the purchase of the vessel. But if the condemned 
vessel should not be purchased in the manner 
above pointed out, she shall be wholly broken up 
immediately after the sentence of confiscation, 


and sold in separate portions after having been 
broken up.” 

The thirteenth article is intended to offer some 
qualification of the monstrous injustice contained 
in the eleventh, by permitting a private action for 
damages against the Captain of any cruiser who 
shall, “without sufficient cause of suspicion,” 
detain any vessel. But thisis anarticle of sur- 
plusage and very impertinent. When an extra 
cask, thongh empty, or an extra gallon of 
water,—is declared to be cause of  suspi- 
cion,— when would the Captain of a British 
cruiser be without justification? When woulda 
British Court of Admiralty amerce him in dama- 
ges? Possibly, when the Chinese repeal their 
moral edicts against opium! Not, certainly, be- 
fore. We quote the whole of Article XIV., 
which resembles the preceding, as well in what it 
proposes, as in the wholesale absurdity and imper- 
tinence of thething itself. It is “the arch-fiend’s 
mock” to say that the article contains any secu- 
rity against wrong—any remedy for injustice. 

“ Art. XIV. When in the search or detention 
of a merchant vessel effected in virtue of the pre- 
sent treaty any abuse or vexation shall have been 
committed, and when the vessel shall not have 
been delivered over to the jurisdiction of her own 
nation, the master shall make a decla:ation upon 
oath of the abuses or vexations of which he shall 
have to complain, as well as of the costs and 
damages to which he shall Jay claim; and such 
declaration shall be made by him before the 
competent authorities of the first port of his own 
country at which he shall arrive, or before the 
consular agent of his own nation at a foreign port, 
if the vessel shall in the first instance touch at a 
foreign port where there is such an agent. 

This declaration shall be verified by means of 
an examination upon oath of the principal persons 
amongst the crew or the passengers who shall 
have witnessed the search or detention; and a 
formal statement of the whole shall be drawn up, 
two copies whereof shall be delivered to the master, 
who shall forward one of them to his Government, 
in support of his claim for costs and damages. 

It is understood, that if any circumstance be- 
yond control shall prevent the master from making 
his declaration, it may be made by the owner of 
the vessel, or by any other person interested in the 
equipment or in the lading of the vessel. 

On a copy of the formal statement ubove mentioned 
being efficially transmitted to tt, the Government of 
the country to which the officer to whom the abuses 
or vexations shall be imputed shall belong, shall 
forthwith institute an inquiry: and if the validity of 

the complaint shall be ascertained, that Government 
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shall cause to be paid to the master or the owner, or 
to any other person interested in the equipment or 
lading of the molested vessel, the amount of costs 
and damages which shall be due to him.” 

Shall forthwith institute an inquiry !—after all 
these particulars have been made out, and the 
oaths taken, what follows? Redress? Oh, no! 
The Government forthwith institutes an inquiry! 
and what then? of whom does it inquire? of the 
offender himself! The Captain or his Lieutenant 
who is charged with the insult, the indignity, the 
robbery! We have a ripe and fresh commentary 
on these Government inquiries, in some recent 
cases, between our and the British Minister. Mr. 
Stevenson, our Minister at the Court of St. James, 
communicates, only last year, to Lord Palmerston, 
the fact of the stoppage, search, and ill-usage, of 
certain American merchantmen, the Douglas, 
Jago, Hero, and Mary, by English cruisers. In 
the case of the Douglas, boarded by Lieutenant 
Seagram, while pursuing her course along the 


In answer to these charges, Lieutenant Seagram, 
the officer, is consulted by her majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he tells a very different story. 

The cases of the Iago and Hero, are not 
unlike the preceding. The vessels were detained, 
the cargoes damaged, and from the former, a watch 
and chronometer were stolen. The case of the 
Mary is pronounced by our minister, to be one 
of the most flagrant turpitude and aggression ; 
wanting but very little, on the part of the British 
cruiser, to render it “an actof open and direct 
piracy.” 

But, in all these instances, the aggressing 
Lieutenant finds no sort of difficulty in satisfying 
my Lord Palmerston that the part he had in the 
proceedings was all very pure, proper, and even 
exemplary. Isthere any doubt, in the mind of any 
sane, dispassionate person, that the British au- 
thorities would be equally satisfied by the bald 
assurance, to the same effect, of the meanest 
coxswain in their navy ? 





coast of Africa, it is charged that “he boarded But we proceed in our examination of this 
her, examined the ships papers, the passengers quintuple treaty. It can easily be conceived, 
passports, broke open the hatches, hauled down from these instancg¢s, how soon, with such discre- 
the American flag, and finally seized the vessel as tion given to British Lieutenants, the whole com- 
aslaver; that he kept possession of her eight days; mercial marine of the United States would be 
that the officers and men of the Douglas be- driven from the ocean.* 

came ill from their exposure to the sun, threeof Arr. XV., binds “the high contracting parties, 
whoin died in consequence, and two years after- reciprocally, to communicate to each other, when 
wards the Captain still remained in bad health.” asked to do so, and without expense, copies of the 





*From some newspaper extracts from the pamphlet of General Cass, we take the following, which 
happily illustrates the text: 

“The commerce of Africa is already important, and is becoming more so every day. The very sup- 
pression of the trade in human beings will tend obviously to turn imdustry and capital into other 
branches of employment. England is now exploring the interior of that great continent, and with her 
accustomed foresight is pushing her intercourse with the native tribes, and preparing new means of 
communication. Who can doubt, but the English cruisers, stationed upon that distant coast, with an 
unlimited right of search, and discretionary authority to take possession of all vessels frequenting those 
seas, will seriously interrupt the trade of other nations, by sending in their vessels for trial under very 
slight pretences, and in fact under no real pretence whatever? For we must not lose sight of one of 
the most important elements in all this controversy ; which is, that the mere appearance of a merchant 
ship in those reyions is ipso facto suspicious. This isthe very ground work of the English pretension ; 
the right, as her Government now contends, to ascertain by actual] examination, the true character of 
every vessel found in “certain Jatitudes,’’ which are assumed to be suspicious; as the quarantine regu- 
lations presuppose many regions to be always pestiferous. Under these circumstances, a boarding of- 
ficer stimulated by that reward which a successful capture always brings with it, and by a determina- 
tion, which may not be uncharitably charged to him, of favoring the trade of his own country, and of 
discouraging that of another, will readily believe cr affect to believe, not that there is just ground to 
suspect the destination of a vessel; that her very appearance upon his crusing ground furnishes, 
agreeably to these new Institutes ; but that the redeeming circumstances about her are not sufficient 
to establish that her cruise is a lawful one, or that she is entitled to the national character she claims ; 
and that she must be sent to a Court of Admiralty, to one of those great Melstroms, which swallowed 
up so many American ships, during that period when there was no right upon the ocean bat the right 
of force. The vexation and interruption of voyages, the result of this system, are easily understood. 
A trade, carried on under such unfavorable circumstances, cannot contend with the trade of a favored 
nation, who herself exercises the police of the seas, and who may be harsh or lenient, as her prejudi- 
ces or interest may dictate. It must be abandoned, as some of the Paris journals of the 8th instant 
announce that the French vessel the “Sophie” has just changed her destination, rather than subject 
herself to the vexations which another French ship, the “‘Murabout” had experienced from the Eng. 
lish cruisers upon the coast of Brazil. As to the indignity to which this proceeding will expose the 
officers and crews of the merchant ships, that must be left to every nation to appreciate for itself, It 
is not probable that the pretension will be rendered less offensive by the mode of its execution." 
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proceedings instituted, and of the jndgments given, 
-elutive to vessels searched or detained in execu- 
jon of the provisions of this treaty.” We may 
rest assured that Bavaria, and Austria, and Prussia, 
will scarcely ever trouble themselves to make 
inquiry into these proceedings, though furnished 
“without expense ;” and, if they do, the only 
power which will have any proceedings to exhibit, 
will be that of Great Britain. She will very soon 
contrive to have proceedings enough, unless 
France opens her eyes, and the United States her 
armories. 


The sixteenth article agrees to “ ensure the im- 
mediate freedom of all the slaves who shall be 
found on board vessels detained and condemned 
in virtue of the stipulations of the present treaty.” 
It is rather difficult to conceive how this assur- 
ance is to be made satisfactory, should any one 
of the high contracting parties express a doubt. 
And would the increase of apprentices in the 
West India Islands, conflict with this unqualified 
gift of freedom which is here guaranteed to the 
slaves by the mutual pledges of the five powers ? 
Still, the game would be purely in the hands of 
England, and her sage confederates would be on- 
ly so many dummies around the great “ ¢ontrac- 
ting” table. 

“Art. XVII. The ‘high contracting par- 
ties’ agree to invite tke maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, which have not yet concluded treaties for 
the abolition of the slave trade, to accede to the 
present treaty.” 


The invitation is here to be confined to the 
maritime powers of Europe. America is not con- 
sidered ; yet, which of these powers, England and 
France excepted, maintain such important and 
prowing maritime interests as the United States ? 
lt is true, Great Dritain has intimated to the Uni- 
ted States hor desire for the active co-operation 
of the latter, in the proposed object; but the in- 
vitation was faintly expressed—very fuintly, and 
she very well knew that the restraints of demo- 
cratic policy, where the people vote their own 
taxes, forbid all appropriations for merely philan- 
thropic objects ;—for all objects in fact, whatever 
be the pretence, which are not demanded by 
the absolute exigencies of the case. This, as we 
all know, is the most vital of all the doctrines of 
democracy, and lies at the bottom of the great 
struggle, going on, and destined to go on, between 
the strict and liberal constructionists of our con- 
stitution. ‘The merely necessary in government 
js all that democracy contracts for—all that it 
wil] admit—and the American people will as soon 
permit Congress to make an appropriation of ten 
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millions per annum, to be distributed among city 
paupers or for sending missionaries through the 
world, as for the purpose of keeping up a fleet on 
the coast of Africa merely to see that negroes are 
no longer made captive for the purposes of slave- 
ry. ‘That she herself forbears to make them 
captive—that she will employ, and does employ, 
all legal means to prevent their introduction into 
the country—is, as much as the terms of our fed- 
eral compact will suffer,—we are for increasing 
our cruisers on the coast of Africa, and on every 
other coast—we would make our national, com- 
mensurate with our commercial, marine—and we 
should have no objection to its incidental employ- 
ment fur the purpose of preventing the slave 
trade ;—but this would not be our especial object. 
That object would be the protection of our com- 
merce,—and the punishment, if necessary, of the 
greatest, habitual, least moral, most reckless and 
selfish “slaver” that ever ravaged land or ocean 
for her ambitious and mercenary purposes. Let 
the United States adopt, in part, the plan of Judge 
Upshur ; let her only suddenly resqlve to send two 
cruisers to the coast of Africa, to each one of the 
British, and, our life on it, there would soon be an 
end to British philanthropy in that quarter; there 
would soon be an end of the doctrine of the Right 
of Search, and from that moment, the fate of the 
quintuple treaty would be sealed, as thoroughly 
and certainly, as if it had never been signed by the 
“high contracting powers,” represented by Messrs. 
Aberdeen, Koller, St. Aulaire, Schleinitz, and 
Brunow. Guns and cannon, shells and shot, 
Paixhans and such as are of more antique fashion, 
are the only reasonable, convincing and morally 
effective national arguments, to be kept ready in 
discussions, wherever the “ Defender of the Faith” 
is inclined to promote philanthropy,—whether it 
be on the coast of Africa, or India, or among the 
Junks of China, The only way to keep our ships 
from search, and our seamen from impressment, is 
to give them proper armaments; to fill the bowels 
of the former with shot and powder, and put the 
weapons of mischief into the hands of the latter. 
This course alone cap saye our flag from being 
hauled down, our hatches broken open, our men 
ill-used by Lieutenant Seagram, and our watches 
and clironometers from being stolen. 

The eighteenth article refers to certain ifistruc- 
tions to cruisers which are annexed. ‘The nine- 
teenth, and concluding article, is of form simply, 
as usual, limiting the period of exchange of ratifi- 
citions, &c. The instructions to cruisers, which 
{o:m a long and separate contract, under the treaty, 
is nothing more than zn elaboration of the terms 
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of the compact, detailing the modes to be pursued 
by the vessels of war, for carrying out the proposed 
objects of search. We note one or two somewhat 
suspicious exceptions, for which, however, the 
“high contracting parties” may have good reason. 
But these need not detain os. 

It may be said that we have wasted much 
valuable time, and some temper, in the examination 
of a compact between certain powers, in which the 
concessions mutually made, professedly affect no 
other interests. On this head, however, we should 
not suffer ourselves to be deluded. There can be 
no question but that the project has been conceived 
Ly Great Britain only ; it is ker plan—would never 
have been dreamed of by the other powers ; and 
is a plan which they all very well know will not 
affect them; and which Great Britain, who alone 
has brouglit it into birth and licked it into shape 
shrewdly conceives will seriously affect us. It 
is her monstrous conception, and will, like the 
old man of the sea, onthe shoulders of Sinbad, 
fasten itself on the neck of American commerce, 
if we do not start from our sleep, and brain the 
incubus before it can take sure hold upon our 
throats forever. Itis only a renewal of old claims, 
under a new name, and with a moral pretext; 
(when did Great Britainever want a moral pretext 
for war, and robbery, and wanton spoliation ?)— 
having for its true object, that tyrannonus dominion 
of the seas, which has always been the passion of 
British ambition. Thirty years ago, she asserted 
this insolent claim, without finding it necessary 
to invoke the fraternization of Austria, Bavaria, 
Russia, and Prussia; but, within this period, 
France has grown into a great maritime power; 
Russia promises to become one ; and, as for the 
United States, her great internal resources, the 
natural securities which she possesses in her re- 
moteness from European lands, the energy of her 
citizens, the skill of her seamen, the courage and 
activity of her people, the genius and industry of 
her workmen, and, if it pleases you, her reckless 
rage for gain ;—all coalesce to make her what no 
league among the “ high contracting powers” can 
long prevent, not only one among the most suc- 
cessful of the commercial nations, but one likely 
to sweep the seas with a besom of fire, aye, into the 
very chops of the British channel, more effectually 
than was ever the case in the time of Van Tromp. 
Let the present feeble policy which governs our 
intercourse with foreign nations be done away 
with; let our domestic strifes, and petty home 
ambition among parties, give place to a worthier 
passion—a passion, which would seek to make use 
of the real resources and just powers of our nation 
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to becoming ends, and our nayal marine will be 
made to correspond, as it should, with that of our 
commerce. ‘The only centralism which will ever 
be popular in the United States, will be that which 
is made to exhibit itself in the eyes of foreign 
hations, 

That we need not doubt the purpose of Great 
Britain, to direct the force of this quintuple treaty 
to the injury of American interests, at least to a 
positive and mast annoying interference with them 
whether we will or no, and in utter despite and 
defiance of our entreaties and arguments, we have 
only to consult the record. 

Lord Palmerston, in a letter to Mr. Stevenson, 
dated August 27, 1841, says, that the American 
flag shall not be recognized as giving security 
to the vessel which carries it. “To such a doc- 
trine the British Government never could or would 
subscribe. The cruisers employed by her Majesty's 
Government for the suppression of the slave trade 
MUST ascertain, by inspection of papers, the nation- 
ality of vessels,” dc. 

Inspections of papers and cargo, breaking open 
holds, examining water tanks, and determining, 
through the judgment of Lieutenant Seagram, if 
there is a cask too much, a plank more than ne- 
cessary, or a gallon of water which might be 
dispensed with, 

Again: Lord Aberdeen, in a letter to Mr. Ste- 
venson, dated October 13, 1841,—says: “ But the 
undersigned must observe, that the present happy 
concurrence of the States of Christendam in this 
great object, not mere!y justifies, but renders 1xp1s- 
PENSABLE, the right now claimed and exercised 
by the British Government.” 


How such a treaty, among the States of Chris- 
tendom, can affect States not parties to the trea- 
ty—can, in fact, affect any other than the contrac- 
ting parties, it will be difficult for Lord Aberdeen 
to show with all his logic. Let us look further 
into this matter. The first thing which strikes us 
as worthy of remark, is that these five powers 
should find it necessary to enter into a treaty to 
do those things, which, it appears, they severally 
claim the right to do to parties who have not join- 
ed them in the treaty. Ifthe right bea national 
one, why aconvention on the subject? If Great 
Britain, alone, possesses not this right, how is it 
that the “present happy concurrence of the States 
of Christendom,” confers it? The mere aggrega- 
tion, in resolve, of five States, gives them fo 
rights, in an intern: tional point of view, which 
they could not, separately, have asserted or main- 
tained. The long and short, then, of the matter is, 
that they derive this right from the accumulated 
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power which is afforded them by such a combina- 
tiun. The plain importeof the words of Lord 
Aberdeen, has, and can have no other intent. 

And, now, for the right of search itself. Great 
Britain claims the right of search with this quali- 
fication, which it is important to bear in mind. 
Lord Palmerston says: 

“ Her Majesty’s Government do not pretend that 
her Majesty’s naval officers have any right to 
search American merchantinen, met with in tine 
of peace, at sea, &c.” 

Again: “Her Majesty’s Government admit that 
British cruisers are not entitled, in time of peace, 
to search merchant vessels sailing under the 
American flag, &c.” 

Again: “It is indisputable that British cruisers 
have no right, as such, to search and detain ves- 
sels which are the property of citizens of the 
United States, even though snch vessels may 
evidently be engaged in the slave trade, &c.” 

Again: Lord Aberdeen, “the undersigned ad- 
mits, that, if the British cruiser should possess a 
knowledge of the American character of any 
vessel, his visitation of such vessel would be en- 
tirely unjustifiable.” 

The same Secretary adds :—* that, if such visit 
should lead to the proof of the American origin of 
the vessel, and that she was avowedly engaged in 
the slave trade, exhibiting to view the manacles, 
fetters, and other usual implements of torture, or 
had even a number of these unfortunate beings on 
board, no British officer could interfere further.” 

These instances are enough for our purpose. 
The admissions would also seem to be ample 
enough for our security. But this is not the case. 
Weare yet tosee the quulifications with which 
they are surrounded. We are yet to see the 
means of complete evasion which are left open to 
the Lieutenants Seayram of the British navy. 

“We have no right to search an American 
vessel,” says Lord Aberdeen. 

“We pretend to no right to search an American 
vessel,” says Viscount Palmerston. 

“ But how can we know that they are American 
unless we rearch?” demands Lord Palmerston, 
with an air of the most conclusive authority ; and 
so echoes Lord Aberdeen; and, by this miserable 
evasion, the whole concession is made to commit 
a felo de se. Could any thing be more impudent 
or more absurd? We have no right to search, but 
must search to ascertain whether we have the 
right or not. Hear the Viscount: 

* But there is an essential and fundamental 
difference between searching a vessel and exam- 
ining her papers to see whether she is legally 


provided with documents entitling her to the pro- 
tection of any country, and especially of the 
country whose flag she may have hoisted at the 
time. For though, by common parlance, the 
word “flag” is used to express the test of nation- 
ality, and though, according to that acceptation of 
the word, Her Majesty’s Government admit that 
British cruisers are not entitled, in time of peace, 
to search merchant vessels sailing under the 
American flag, yet Her Majesty’s Government do 
not mean thereby to say that a merchantman can 
exempt himself from search by merely hoisting a 
piece of bunting with the United States emblems 
and colors upon it; that which Her Majesty’s 
Government mean is, that the rights of the United 
States flag exempt a vessel from search, when 
that vessel is provided with papers entitling her 
to wear that flag, and proving her to be United 
States property, and navigated according to law. 

“ But this fact cannot be ascertained unless an 
officer of the cruiser whose duty it is to ascertain 
this fact shall board the vessel, or unless the mas- 
ter of the merchantman shall bring his papers on 
board the cruiser; and this examination of papers 
of merchantmen suspected of being engaged in 
slave trade, even though they may hoist an United 
States flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely 
necessary that British cruisers employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade should continue to 
practise, and to which Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully persuaded that the United States Goy- 
ernment cannot, upon consideration, object ; 
because what would be the consequence of a con- 
trary practice ?” 


It is very evident, when the British admit that 
they have not the right to search a bona fide 
American vessel, yet assert that they have the 
right to search to ascertain whether she is so, or 
not, that they contemplate the whole provocation 
as a sufficient cause of war; and have prepared 
themselves for it, or are preparing for it, against the 
United States, by engaging the alliance, or neu- 
tralizing, by treaty, the interposition of the other 
powers of Christendom. ‘They say, with a plau- 
sible appearance of argument :—Palmerston, lo- 
quilur :— 

«© What would be the consequence, if a vessel 
engaged in the slave trade could protect herself 
from search by merely hoisting an United States 
flag? Why, itis plain that in such a case every 
slave-trading pirate, whether Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Brazilian, or English, or French, or of whatever 
nation he might be, would immediately sail under 
the colors of the United States ; every criminal 
could do that, though he could not procure genuine 
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American papers ; and thus all the treaties con- 
cluded among the Christian Powers, for the sup- 
pression of slave trade, would be rendered a dead 
letter. Even the laws of England might be set at 
defiance by her own subjects, and the slave trade 
would be invested with complete impunity. Her 
Majesty’s Government sre persuaded that the 
United States Government cannot maintain a 
doctrine which would necessarily lead to such 
monstrous consequences ; but the undersigned is 
bound in duty frankly to declare to Mr. Steven- 
son, that to such a doctrine the British Govern- 
ment never could or would subscribe. The 
cruisers employed by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the suppression of slave trade must ascertain, 
by inspection of papers, the nationality ot vessels 
met with by them under circumstances which 
justify a suspicion that such vessels are engaged 
in slave trade, in order that, if such vessels are 
found to belong to a country which has conceded 
to Great Britain the mutual right of search, they 
may be searched accordingly ; and that, if they 
be found to belong to a country, which like the Uni- 
ted States, has not conceded that mutual right, 
they may be allowed to pass on, free and unexain- 
ined, to consummate their intended iniquity. Her 
Majesty’s Government feels convinced that the 
United States Government will see the necessity 
of this course of proceeding.” 

“Very good,” we answer. Better that ten 
guilty escape than that one innocent shall suffer 
at your hands. Better that ten pirates evade you, 
by the use of the American flag, than that one 
honest merchant shall be trampled while under 
its protecting folds, by the feet of Lieutenant Sea- 
gram. It may be a very good thing to put down 
the slave trade. The United States reached that 
conclusion long before Great Britain ;—but there 
is no good policy in sacrificing other good things 
for it. If you catch a pirate, using our flag, do as 
you please with him, But you touch a genuine 
American merchantman at your peril. If you 
have no right to search an American, it is a wrong 
when you do so, and such wrong is a cause of war. 
But England herself contemplates this, and it 
forms a part of her calculations. How far the 
disasters in India, the slow progress of affairs in 
China, the necessity of an increase of forces in 
both countries, the perils of a new experiment in 
taxation at home, the refusal of France to sign the 
quintuple treaty, and the partial awakening of 
America to the necessity of putting on her armor ; 
how far these several things will operate in less- 
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ening her stomach for war, at this moment, we 
have yet tosee. They-may do something, and 
this is our sincere hope ; but we are required to do 
something also. 

But to return :—It will be readily perceived by 
the meanest understanding how completely nuga- 
tory are all the English professions of forbear- 
ance to the United States merchantmen, in the 
presence of the exception which is mide, and by 
which the right of examining them is neverthe- 
less virtually insisted on. They, themselves, ad- 
mit that they search a b na fide American vessel 
at their peril. But, according to their own 
showing, they are resolved to incur that peril ; 
they are resolved that the American flag 
shall not, in any instance, protect the wearer— 
unless in the case of a national and armed vessel, 
and reason good why they should not molest her! 

But see how easily an American vessel ceases 
to be so,—ceases to be secure,—under the pro- 
visions of this treaty between the powers. It is 
only necessary that she should have a Portuguese 
seaman or two on board, or a Spaniard, and this 
constitutes a suspicious circumstance. We have 
already remarked upon the suspiciousness of her 
having more casks, or water, or plank, than the 
British Lieutenant shall deem necessary. That 
one or two of her seamen should be Spaniards, or 
Portuguese, or Germans, by birth—a most natural 
circumstance in the marine of a nation which is 
the great house of refuge for all the nations,— 
and nothing would seem more suspicious to the 
British cruiser. But the possession of a few Irish 
seamen would be conclusive, to the same authority, 
that the vessel was fitted out by British subjects and 
British capital, and this would bring it within 
the application of one of the express articles of 
the treaty, and is the case really kept in reserve, 
by Lord Aberdeen, in the following passage from 
his correspondence with Mr. Stevenson. 

“ Now, it can scarcely be maintained by Mr. 
Stevenson that Great Britain should be bound to 
permit her own subjects, with British vessels and 
British capital, to carry on before the eyes of Brit- 
ish officers this detestable traffic in human beings, 
which the law has declared to be piracy, merely 
because they had the audacity to commit an addi- 
tional offence by fraudulently usurping the Amer- 
ican flag.” 

See you not the mischief manifest here? A 
raw Irishman or two, on board one of these Amer. 
ican merchentmen, would prompt the greedy 
seizure of the vessel by the Seagrams of Great 
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Britain. * It would enable her to accomplish jp India and China, and their detestable, merce. 
the double purpose of destroying our commerce nary and dastardly origin, from our memory at 
and impressing our seamen; and what should we these moments, when euch cant is on the lips of 
expect,—whiere the cruiser is not that of Great 4 British Minister.] “But,” says his Lordship— 
Britain, but is Bavarian, Austrian or Prussian,— «the undersigned, although with pain, must add 
but that, under any circumstances, the American that if such visit should lead to the proof of the 
seamen, sprung from the same sources, looking American origin of the vessel, and that she was 
the same men, speaking the same tongue, should gyowedly engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting 
be constantly confounded with the British, and to view the manacles, fetters, and other usual im. 
our vessels carried by the allies into her ports, plements of torture, or had even a number of these 
accordingly——perhaps, for condemnation—at all unfortunate beings on board, no British officer 
events, to the utter defeat of all the objects of eould interfere further. 


their voyage. He might give information to the cruisers of the 


“But,” says Lord Aberdeen, with saintly hy-  aited States, but it would not be in his power to 
pocrisy, [we cannot exclude the British wars 





* We have here, at hand, another newspaper quotation from the pamphiet of General Cass, which 
will be found worth perusal, and the argument of which is strongly put: 

« But beyond all these objects, applicable in common to every inaritime nation, there is another, far 
more powerful in its operation, and which, from the peculiar relation of language, manners and insti- 
tations, thatexist between the United States and Great Britain, renders this measure not only obnox- 
jous, but to the last degree unacceptable to the American Government and the people. We would 
aot impute unworthy motives to a great and intelligent people, and Great Britain has done enough to 
command {cr herself her full share of the admiration of the world. But we must take human nature 
as we find it, aad the code of political ethics is a loose system, where there is much both of good and 
evil. Amidst many gradual meliorations in the constitution of England, she his adhered with won. 
derful tenacity to certain pretentions, arising out of feadal notions, and among others, to one, by which 
she claims, that every person born under her Government is forever a British subject, and that if he is 
by condition a seaman, he is liable to be taken, wherever he can be found, and forcibly compelled ta 
serve an unlimited period on board her vessels of war. This is not aconscription, which operates 
equally upon all, subjecting all to the same chance, and requiring their services upon established con- 
ditions, and for fixed periods. However, so far as this is a municipal regulation, other nations have 
no concern w.th its justice or policy, except as a subject of general speculation. But, unfortunately 
for the duration of harmony between the United States and Great Britain, this pretension is a subject 
of fearful importance. ‘The British Government claims the right of impressing seamen on board the 
merchant vessels of the United States, and once, as is well known, they exercised this right on board 
the Chesapeake frigate, after an action in profound peace, when the American ship was compelled to 
yield to superior force. The conduct of the commander was, however, disavowed, but his zeal was 
rewarded by promotion. 

It is now matter of history, that for many years, the British armed ships boarded the American ves- 
sels wherever they found them pon the ocean, and seized their crews, incorporating them with their 
own, and compelling them to fight the battles ofa foreign power; firstagainst France,and ult:mately, 
after the commencement of the war, to which these aggressions gave rise, to fight against their own 
country. In theory, indeed, the British Government did not arrogate to itself the right to impress 
American citizens, unless those citizens had been born British subjects. In that case the new charac- 
ter with which they were invested gave them no protection against this pretension. Bat in its practi- 
cal operation, the power was exercised with a general disregard of the charaeter of the American 
crews, the boarding officer being the real judge, and the cruiser being 2lmost always in want of able 
seamen. A midshipman entered an American vessel with absolute power, mustered the crew, de- 
clared that such and such persons were British subjects, seized them, and transported them to his own 
ship, to be released by death, or by a general peace. 

Vain were the protestations of these unhappy victims of lawless aggression; vain the opposition of 
the captain; vain the proofs, furnished by the owners His Britannic Majesty's ships wanted sea- 
men, and seamen they took. During many years, a warm diplomatic correspondence was carried on 
betwren the two Governments, but the argument being exhausted, and the abuse continued, an ap 

eal was finally made to arins. 

The British Government said, our seamen seek protection in the United States, and enter into their 
marine, and thus escape from the duties they owe to their own ceuntry. We have a right to theis 
services, and we have also a right to take them, wherever we can find them in merchants ships on the 
high seas, having first entered these ships for no other purpose. 

To this, the American Government answered, we deny the doctrine of perpétual allegiance. Oui 
country is open, and if foreigners come here, after a certain number of years,and compliance with cer- 
tain established formalities, they may be invested with the character of American citizens, and then 7 
is our duty to protect them. You adopt the same principle, and follow the same practice; you natv- 
ralize by special acts of Parliament; you naturalize all persons, who reside a certain number of year 
in your colonies; you naturalize all seamen, who have served a short term in your navy. At this mo 
ment, the Governors of some of your culonies are compelling emigrants from the United States to beax 
arms against us. 
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arrest or impede the prosecution of the voyage and 
the success of the undertaking.” 

Here is a precious confession. “We stop your 
vessels to see if they are slavers; because we have 
sworn, and are pledged by treaty, to put down the 
slave trade.” Well! “We find them so—we find 
sufficient proof that they are slavers—there are the 
manacles,—the usual implements of torture—nay, 
there are the miserable captives themselves.” 
What then? “Why, having stopped you and 
discovered that you are guilty—we let you go. 
We have no right to detain you.” Indeed! Why 
then did you stop us? “Oh! you might have 
been our own vessel.” And how do you ascertain 
that the vessel is not yours. “She has American 
papers.” ‘True,—but so also had she the Ameri- 
can flag. “Yes, but flags may be falsely worn— 
assu:ned for our deception.” Very true, but can- 
not papers be forged as well as flags? “Certain- 
ly; and now we think of it, we shall instruct 
Lieutenant Seagram to look also to this matter.” 
He needs no instructions. He has practised 
upon them in anticipation, as in the cases of 
the Hero, the Iago, the Douglas, and the 
Mary; where, upon the most shallow pretexts, 
the vessels were arrested, detained, hatches bro- 
ken, people abused, and the American flag torn 
down by a subordinate foreign officer. 


Tt will have been seen, from these extracts, and 
this discussion, however imperfectly carried on, 
that the pretences of this claim of search, mis- 
called a right, can result in nothing less than the 
absolute control of the commerce of America, by 
a selfish rival, and an always uncompromising fue. 
We are not among those who shower vain flatte- 
ries among our people; overrating their perform- 
ances, and insisting on their superiority. Weare 
among those who regard the United States as 
very much in their infancy in many respects ;—as 
needing great improvements,—as (on the whole) 
greatly behind hand in some of the elements of 
civilization, and, as having fallen short, particular- 
ly of late days, in their moral performances. We 
studiously loathe that silly Bobadil spirit which 
brags of our deeds in arms;—though these are 
such as we have no reason to be ashamed of ;— 
or of our powers and resources,—though these 
are such as will always enable us to maintain our 
honor and just rights whenever we are disposed 
to assert them. But, there can be no doubt, that, 
in commerce and manufactures, the energies of 
this country have been exercised with wonderful 
effect, and our progress has been commensurate 
with our energies. Had we a wish on the sub- 
ject, we should perhaps have preferred that our 
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commercial progress had not been so great; that 
our energies lad been to a larger degree em- 
ployed at home, in the purely domestic province 
of agriculture. We should then have been more 
prosperous and consequeutly more moral; and 
should also have provoked less the jealous hostili- 
ty of Great Britain;—at all events until our gene- 
ral powers had so uniformly and equally ripened, 
ae to have enabled us to take the field with a bet- 
ter capacity—not for defence, for that we con- 
ceive, even now, to be ample,—but to mike our- 
selves feared,—to punish for past aggressions, and 
to render that punishinent so effectual, as to have 
secured us, hereafter, from the continued fretting 
and chafing hostility of a nation which has never 
been scrupulous or slow in the prosecution of all 
its means of annoyance to our hurt. The hostili- 
ty of Great Britain is to be referred back to the 
growth of our manufactures and commerce. The 
first war of the revolution really had its origin in 
her quick, keen and jealous discovery of the ten- 
dency of the New England Colonies, and their 
ability to compete with her in departments which 
she was pleased to think, and anxious to make, 
peculiarly her own. ‘The war of 1812, had its 
origin in similar circumstances.—In her desire to 
crush our fast growing commerce,—to convert 
our nursery for seamen to the purposes of her un- 
measured ambition. We refer her present asser- 
tion of the claim of search, in time of peace, and 
under the pretext of a most gratuitous philanthro- 
py, to the same polluted source. Whether we 
shall have a third war with her on the same frnit- 
ful score, is yet in the womb of time. We be- 
lieve that she expects, if she does not desire it. 
We believe, also, that she desires it, rather than 
fail in her secret purposes of hostility. It is 
grateful to think, that, in any such event, our 
country will not liave to grapple with her alone. 


It would be doing injustice to our agents abroad, 
if we were to suffer it to be supposed that they 
have neglected to assert our rights in this matter. 
We have seen blame cast on Mr. Stevenson, but 
we think there has been no occasion for it. That 
a treaty should go on between the Five Powers in 
London, and he know nothing about it, while it was 
their policy to keep it secret, is surely neither 
surprising in itself, nor occasion for blame in him, 
Our country provides no secret. service money for 
foreign espionage; and, according to the plain 
and simple policy by which we have been, and 
should be governed, we are not to know and need 
not know, what the monarchies of Europe may 
choose to concoct together in secret. The path 
before us, as already said, isa very simple one. 
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That is, to know where our rights lie,—in what 
they consist,—and to enforce them with all our 
swiftness, and in all ourstrength. The policy of 
our country, in its diplomatic relations with Eu- 
rope, is comprised in a nutshell. Our accounta- 
bility is to our own people, and they are opposed 
to all mystery. Mystery and secrecy are neces- 
sary only among nations where the few rule be- 
cause ofthe blindness of the many—where the 
great art is concealinent, and the great agents are 
trick, subterfuge and convention. 

During all the time when the treaty was in pro- 
gress in London, between the Five Powers, Mr. 
Stevenson was discussing, with promptness and 
talent, this very claim of search with the British 
ministry—denying its right—denouncing its as- 
sertion, and distinctly warning the British Secre- 
taries of its dangerous consequences. We have 
before us the excellent letter of this gentleman, 
to Lord Aberdeen, of October 1841, in which the 
question is forcibly argued—argued as well on 
general principles, as under British authorities. 
A late pamphlet by Gen. Cass—(of which we 
have seen only afew newspaper extracts) appears 
to have had the effect of arresting the execution 
of the treaty on the part of France. We are not 
prepared to think that the argument of Cass is 
better than that of Stevenson ;—the latter seems to 
us sufficiently conclusive ;—but the difference in 
the effects produced upon the parties to whom they 
were addressed, is easily accounted for without 
supposing a defficiency of zeal in the one advo- 
cate, or a superiority of talent in the other. The 
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British Government did not wish to be enlight- 

ened—nay, they knew quite as well as Stevenson 

himself, where the merits of the discussion lay. 

The mere truth—the reason and the right—were 

the very last things which they desired to make 
appear. Their only share inthe discussion seems 
to have been addressed to the simple labor of 
making outa plausible case. Their course was 
already resolved upon. Here, for the present, 
the discussion rests. The action of the French 
Government has been fortunately stayed, and we 
have every thing to gain by the delay. Time 
alone, is necessary to the truth. Reflection will 
open the eyes of the French ministry, or, which 
is better, the French people. Meanwhile, our 
eyes are opened also; and Congress, though still 
“ fussily fishing” in small employments and 
muddy waters, is slowly arousing itself to the ne- 
cessity of providing for events. This paper will 
be continued in our next ;—when we hope to make 
a full summary of our relations with Great Brit- 
ain, and glance somewhat at our resources, in the 
event of war ;—unless, indeed, something results 
from the mission of Lord Ashburton, of a more 
decisive and more yielding nature than we have 
any reason to anticipate. Not that we have any 
anxiety for the result. We have name, reputa- 
tion and vital interests involved in this question, 
and should, Heaven knows, before this time, have 
prepared ourselves for any issue thot our ancient 
enemy may be pleased to thrust upon us, without 
doubt or trembling, whatever may be our re- 
grets. 
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[With some war-clouds hanging abont our horizon, 
the lines which follow may serve the national spirit, 
and assist slightly in keeping it warm and watchful. 
They were written on seeing the picture, by Mr. J. B. 
White, of Charleston, which represents Mr. Poinsett, 
as American Minister in Mexico, unfurling the ban- 
ner of his country for the protection of certain citizens 
who had fled to his house, as to a place of refuze, du- 
ring a commotion of the populace. 

Not vain that sign of safety,—like the bow, 

Born of the storm, that soothes the strife below, 
Its virgin tints of promise, through the gloom 
Break, sunlike, like a glory from the tomb!— 
The raging torrents cease—the storm is o’er, 


The trembling fugitive is safe once more: 

The tyrant stays his fury at the sight, 

Owns the high power, and feels the spell of might ; 
No word to move his pity or his fear ; 

He sees alone that starry ensign there,— 

He sees and trembles! 


Let that banner fly, 
Where winds may worship in whatever sky,— 
That virgin banner. It hath proudly stood,— 
By trial consecrate—baptized in blood 
Of freedom !—in the sun’s eye—on the seas, 
Spared by the tempestz honored by the breeze. 
Its tale of power, and spotless heraldry, 
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Shames the old nations. Where's the pageantry, 

In theirs, so spotless? They have worn their crests, 
Serpent-like, crawling into freedom’s nests, 
Stranzling the infant eaglet while the sire, 

Swung brooding on some sky-sustaining spire ;— 

Or specding far, to lands and tribes unknown 
Defiled with crime, and made them thus their own. 


Stained with the blood of brothers, they have torn 
For flags the vestments whick the good hath worn: 
Fit emblems found in dragons!—Ensigns meet 
In lions, that still rend whate’er they meet ; 

And rest from mere repletion, pleased to cease 
When sheer exhaustion grumbles out for peace, 
And surfeit needs suspension. Fierce the lust 
That still forbade the victors to be just ; 

That sent them forth for triumph and for spoil, 
No dream of freedom sanctioning the toil, 

Till in gross rapine and relentless fray, 

They won the bloody banners they display. 


No sin like this is ours, and naught of shame 
Rests on that starry symbol of our fame ; 
That symbol sizn ot freedom—of a cause 
Where right and truth find faith in equal laws, 
And power its source in justice. Fling it out 
There is no shame to hail it with a shout, 
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That Europe’s self shall echo, while her eyes, 
Turn westward, where our sign of promise flies, 
And all her sons, o1 swift or slowly, feel 

The new-born hope that still its stars reveal ;— 
The refuge for the nations,—the great rest 

For freedom, in her vast and wondrous nest, 
Clime of pure skies, a soil of virgin strength, 
Where all the nations, gathering, may at length, 
Wake to new life,—and if such hope be sooth, 
Restore the realm of Astrea and of youth. 


And wonder not that to barbarian eyes, 
That flag may seem a sun-burst from the skies, 
Commanding homage, soothing hate to fear, 
And warming hope in hearts where crouch’d despair. 
Such still the spell of innocence! So love, 
White-robed, and with the accents of the dove, 
May walk the savage lands and be secure,— 
And fear and faith shall make her footsteps sure. 
Wondrons the maiden strength, to soothe and quell, 
In eyes that still of love and mercy tell ;— 
So nations sworn to justice may go forth, 
And bear God's blessing, meekness, o’er the earth ; 
Subduing wrath, sustaining those who yield, 
And shaming dark oppression from the field ; 
Peace shall attend her steps, and hope shall light, 
And all the world grow glorious in her sight. 





HISTORICAL NOTICES OF SAVANNAH. 


BY WM. BACON STEVENS, 





Ir is designed inthis paper, to group together various 
notices of Savannah, compiled from authentic papers, 
an | often quoted in their original shape. This plan is 
preferred to that of digesting a connected sketch, as 
batter enadling us to enter into the feelings of the wri- 
ters; to understand the spirit which prevailed in and out 
of the colony, at the time they were written ; and from 
successive points, to trace the successive progress of 
the city. 

In the Gentleman’s Mazazine under date, Monday 
89th Octoder, 1732, is this notice of the preparing of 
the first settlers for their voyage, ‘* The dann, Galley, 
of above 299 tons, is on the point of sailing from 
Deptford, for the new Colony of Georgia, with thirty- 
five families, consisting of carpenters, bricklayers, 
farmers, &>., who take all proper instruments. The 

2n were leatning military discipline of the Guards, 
as must all that go thither, and to carry musquets, 
bayonets, ani swords, to defend the Colony in case of 
an attack from the Inlians. She hason board ten tuns 
of Aldcr.nan Parson’s best beer, and will take in at the 


Maderas five tuns of wine, forthe service of the colony. 
James Ozlethorpe, Esq., one of the Trustees, goes 
with them to see them settled.’’ 


The following are the names of the Trustees for the 
Colony of Georgia in 1732, with the places of their 
adode, a3 given by a cotemporary puDlication : 


Lord Percival, Pall Mall; Lord Carpenter, Grosver- 
nor Syuare; Elwart Dig>y E3q., Clarges-street; 
James Oslethorpe, Esq., Old Palace Yard; George 
Heathcote, E3z., Soho Sjuare; Thomas Towers, Esq., 
Middle Temple; Robert More, Esq., Duke-street, 
York Buildings; Robert Hucks, Esq., Russel-street, 
Blooms ury; Rogers Holland, Esq., Essex street; Wil- 
liam Sloper, Esq., St. James’ Place; Francis Eyles, 
Esq., Soho Square; John Laroche, Esq., Pall Mall; 
James Vernon, Esq., Grosvernor-street ; William 
Belitha, Esq., Kingston, Surry ; Stephen Hales, A. 
M., Teddington, Middlesex ; John Burton, B. D., 
Oxford ; Richard Bundy, A. M., Dean-street, Soho; 
Arthur Bedford, A. M., Hab. Hosp. Noxton ; Samuel 
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Smith, A. M., Aldgate; Adam Anderson, Gent., 
Clerkenwell-green; Thomas Coram, Gent., Good- 
man’s fields. 

The departure of the first settlers was thus noticed 
in the ** Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

Friday, 17 November, 1732.—Set sail from Graves- 
end, the dane, Frigate, having on board one hundred 
and sixteen people, designed for the first settlement in 
Georgia. 

They are already under aregular government, by 
consta>les, and other peace officers, attended by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Herbert. 

On the 12th they went on shore to Milton Church, 
and behaved with admirable decency and devotion. 

Oa the 17th, many of the Trustees were on board to 
see nothing wa3 wanting, and to take leave of the 
worthy gentleman of their own body who goes with 
them, to direct in laying out their lands, and forminga 
town. They called all the families, &c., separately 
before them in the great cabin, and inquired if they 
liked their usage and voyage, or ifany had rather return, 
they should have every thing that was their own 
property back with them. Only one chose the latter, 
which was on account of his wife, who was left behind 
in Southwark, to go in the next embarkation, being 
taken ill of the small pox. 


An elderly man came on board jnst before they 
sailed, and would have persuaded a sober, well-bred 
young woman, his cousin, to return with him to Lon- 
dow, promising to take care of her, her father and 
mothet, with whom she was going to Georgia, gave 
their consent, but she would not leave them, which 
rejoice all the company, she having promised to stand 
goj-mother toa male child born under the protection 
of the Trustees. Thus they bezinalrea‘ly to increase, 
and five couple have promised matriages to each other; 
so that the Rev. Dr. will not be without employment.”” 


The following account of the progress of the Colony, 
written probably by Rev. Dr. Herbert, was published 
in the South Carolina Gazette, 3lst March, 1732-3 ; 


‘© We setsail from Gravesend on the 17th November, 
1732, in the ship Anne, of 299 tons, John Thomas, 
master, being about 130 persons, and arrived off the bar 
of Charlestown on the 13th day of January following. 
Mr. Oglethorpe went on shore to wait upon the Gover- 
nor, and was received with great marks of civility 
and satisfaction ; obtained an order fur Mr. Middleton, 
the King’s Pilot, tocarry the ship into Port Royal, and 
for small craft to carry the colony from thence to the 
River Savannah, with the promise of further assis- 
tance from the Province. He returned on board the 
14th day, and came to anchor within the bar of Port 
Royal, at adout 16 miles distance from Beaufort. On 
the 18th he went on shore upon Trench’s Island, and 
left a guard ofeight men upon Johns being a point of 
that Island which commands the channel, and is about 
half way between Beaufort and the Savannah,they had 
orders to prepare huts for the reception of the colony 
against they should lye there in the passage. From 
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thence he went to Beaufort Town, where he arrived 
at one o’clock in the morning, and was saluted witha 

discharge of all the artillery, and had the new Barracks 

fitted up, where the Colony landed on the 20th day, 

and were in every respect cheerfully assisted by Lieu- 

tenant Watts and Ensign Farrington, and other officers 

of His Majesty’s Independent Company, as also Mr. 

Delabare, and other gentlemen of the neighborhood; 

while the colony refreshed themselves there, Mr. Ogle- 

thorpe went up the river and chose a situation for a 
Town, and entered into a treaty with Tomo-chi-chi, 

the Mico or Chief of the only nation of Indians living 

near it. He returned on the 24th day and they cele- 

brated the Sunday following as a day of thanksgiving 
for their safe arrival, and a sermon was preached by 

the Rev. Mr. Jones (the Rev. Dr. Herbert, who came 
with the colony preached that day at Beaufort Town.) 
There was a great resort of the gentlemen of that 
neighborhood and their families, and a plentiful dinner 
provided for the colony and all that came, by Mr. 

Oglethorpe; being four fat hogs, eight turkies, besides 
fowls, English beef, and other provisions, a hogshead 
of punch, a hogshead of beer, a large quantity of wine, 
and all was disposed in so regular a manner, that no 
person was drunk nor any disorder happened. | 

On the 30th the colony embarked on board a sloop 
of 70 tons, and five Periaugers and made sail, but were 
forced by a storm to put in at a place called the Look 
Out, and to lye there all night, the next dey they 
arrived at Johns, were they found huts capable to con- 
tain them all, and a plentiful supper ef venison. They 
re-embarked the next day, and inthe afternoon arrived 
at the place intended for the town. Being arrived on 
the Ist of February, at the intended town, before night 
they erected four large tents, sufficient to hold all the 
people, being one for each tything; they landed their 
bedding and other little necessaries, and all the pecple 
layon shore. The ground they encamped upon, is the 
edge of the river, where the key is intended to be. 

Until the 7th was spent in making a crane and un- 
loading the goods, which done, Mr. Oglethorpe divided 
the people, employing part in clearing land for seed, 
part in beginning the palissade, and the remainder in 
falling trees where the town is to stand. 

Col. Buu arrived here with a message from the 
General Assembly to Mr. Oglethorpe, and a letter from 
his Excellency Governor Johnson, and the Council, 
acquainting him that the two Houses, upon a confer- 
ence hadagreed to give twenty barrels of Rice and 
one hundred head of cattle, besides hogs to the Trus- 
tees; and that they had commanded a detachment of 
the Rangers (which are horse kept in the pay of the 
Province for the scouring the frontiers) and the Scout 
Boat (which is anarmed Bark employed for the same 
purpose by water) to attend him and take his orders. 

Col. Bull brought with him four of his negrees, 
who were sawyers, toassist the colony, and also brought 
provisions for them, being resolved to put the Trustees 
to no expense, and by this means to bestow his bene- 
faction in the most noble and useful manner. 
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On the 9th, Mr. Oglethorpe and Colonel Bull marked 
out the square, the streets, and the lots for the houses for 
the Town ; and the first house (which was ordered to 
be made of clapboard, was begun that day.) 

The Town lies on the south side of the Savannah, 
upon a flat on the top of a hill, and sixty yards of it is 
feserved between it andthe Key. The river washes 
the foot of the hill, which stretches along the side of it 
a mile, and forms3a terrass forty feet perpendicular 
above high water. 

From the Key, looking eastward, you may discover 
the river as far as the Islands in the sea, and westward 
one may see it wind through the woods above six 
miles. 

The river is one thousand fect wide; the water fresh, 
and deep enough for sloops of 70 tons to come up close 
to the side of the Key.” 

Oglethorpe’s first letter to the Trustees from Savan- 
nah, dated from the Camp at Savannah, February 10th, 
1732-3 (1733,) acquaints u3 with the reasons which 
led to his selection of the site now occupied and shows 
the energy with which he proceeded. 

GENTLEMEN: 

I gave you an account in my last, of my arrival in 
Charlestown. The Governor and Assembly have given 
us all possible encouragement.* 


Our people arrived at Beaufort on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, where I lodged them in some new Barracks built 
for the soldiers, while I went myself to view the Sa- 
vannah River. 

1 fix2d ugon a healthy situation about ten miles from 
the sea. Theriver here forms a half moon, along the 
South side, of which the Banks are about forty foot 
high; anl upon the top a Flat, which they cali a 
Bluff. 

The plain high ground extends into the country five 
or six miles, ani along the River side about a mile. 
Ships that draw 12 fvot water can ride within ten 
yards of the Bank. 

Upon the river side, in the centre of this plain, I 
have laid out the town; over against it is an Island of 
very rich Land, fit for pasturage, which I think should 
be kept fur the Trustees’ Cattle. 


The River is pretty wide, the water fresh, and from 
the key of the town you s2e its whole course to the 
sea, with the Island of Tybee, which forms the month 
of the River ; an the other way you see the River for 
about six miles up into the country. 


The LanIskip is very azgreeaule, the stream being 
wid:, an} bordered with high woods on both sides. 

The whoie of the People arrived here on the Ist of 
Feb., at night their tents were got up. Till the 7th 
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we were taken up in unloading and making a crane, 
which I could not then get finished, so took off the 
hands, and set some to the fortification, and began to 
fell the woods. 

I mark’d out the Town and Common; half of the 
former is already cleared, and the first house was be- 
gun yesterday in the afternoon. 

Mr. Whitaker has given one hundred head of cattle. 
Col. Bull, Mr. Barlow, Mr. St. Julian, and Mr. Wood- 
ward, are come up to assist us, with some of their own 
servants. 

Your most obedient, humble serv’t, 


J. OGLETHORPE. 


SatTurpay, April 21, 1733. 

The Trustees for establishing a Colony in Georgia, 
received a Letter from James Oglethorpe, Esq. ; ad- 
vising his safe arrival there, with all the people under 
his care on the Ist of February last; that he had 
marked out the town, (See p. 168) ; that they had re- 
ceived great encouragement from the Assembly, Gov- 
ernor, and Council of Charlestown ; and that a little 
Indian Nation, about 50 miles off, were desirous to be 
subjects to K. George, and to breed their children in 
Christian Schools.— Gent. Mag. 1783, (vol. 8,) p. 218. 

In Rev. Dr. Harris’ ** Memorials of Oglethorpe,” 
we find an interesting notice of the further laying out 
of the city and the distribution of lots. ‘On the 7th 
July (1733) at day break, the inhabitants of Savannah 
Were assembled on the strand for the purpose of de- 
signating the wards of the town, and assigning the lots. 
In a devotional service, they united in thanksgiving to 
God, that the lines had fallen to them in a pleasant 
place, and that they were about to have a good heritage. 
The wards and tithings were then named, each ward 
consisting of four tithings, and each tithing of ten 
houses ; and ahouse lot was given to each freeholder. 
There being in Derby ward but twenty-one houses 
built, and the other nineteen having no house erected 
on them, Mr. Milledge and Mr. Goddard, the two chief 
carpenters, offered, in the name of themselves and 
seventeen of their helpers, to take the unbuilt on lots, 
and give the built ones to those who were less able to 
help themselves, 


The people then partook of a plentiful dinner, which 
their generous Governor had provided. 

In the afternoon the grant of a Court of Record was 
read, and the officers were appointed. The session of 
the Magistrates was then held, a jury empannelled, and 
a case tried.” The Mazistrates here mentioned were 

Peter Gordon, Ist Baliff; Wm. Warterland 2d Ba- 





*They had ordered: 1. That Capt. Macpherson, and fifteen Rangers, (who are horsemen,) do repair to 
Georgia, to aide there, for the protection of Mr. Ozlethorpe, and his people, till they be settled. 
2. That the Scout-Boats do attend them also, at the expense of the Publick. 


3. ‘That a present be sent forthwith to Georgia of one hundred breeding cattle,and five Bulls ; twenty breed- 
ing Sows, and four Boars; also twenty Barrels of Rice. 


4. That Col. Bull be also required to goto Georgia to aid Mr. Oglethorpe with his best advice and assist. 
ance.— Gent. Mag. 1733, (vol. 3,) p. 168. 
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liff; Thomas Causton, 3d Baliff; Thomas Christy, 
Recorder; Joseph Fitzwalter, Constable for Darby 
ward. 

The ** Jury” spoken of, consisted of the following 
persons—constituting the first jury empannelled ia 
Georgia : 

Samuel Parker, Foreman ; Thomas Young, Joseph 
Cole, John Wrizht, John West, Timothy Bowling, 
John Milledge, Henry Close, Walter Fox, John 
Grady, James Carwell, Richard Cannon. 

Francis Moore, E3q., who accompanied Oglethorpe 
to Georgia, in 1735, and who was afterwards Re- 
corder at Frederica, St. Simons; thus describes the 
appearance of Savannah in February 1735. ‘* The 
town of Savannah is built of wood; ail the houses of 
the first forty freehollers are of the same size with that 
Mr. Ozlethorpe lives in, but there are great numbers 
built since, I believe one hun ired or one hundred and 
fifty, many of these are much larger, some of two or 
three stories high, the boards plained and painted. 
The houses stand on large lots, sixty foot in front by 
ninety foot in depth; each lot has a fore and back 
street to it; the lots are fenced in with split pales ; 
some few people have palisades of turned wood before 
their doors; but the generality have been wise enough 
not to throw away their money, which, in this country, 
laid out in husbandry, is capable of great improve- 
ments, thoush there are several people of good sub- 
stance in the town, who came at their own expense, 
an also several of those who came over on the charity 
are ina very thriving way; but this is observed, that 
the most suztantial people are the most frugal, and 
make the least show, and live at the least expense. 
There are some also who have made but little or bad 
use of the benefits they received, idling away their 
time, whilst they had their provisions from the public 
store, or else working for hire, earning fiom two 
shillings, the price of a laborer, to four or five shillings, 
the price of a carpenter, per diem, and spending that 
money in ram ani good living, thereby neglecting to 
improve their lands, so that when their time of receiv- 
ing their provisions from the public ceased, they were 
in no forwardness to maintain themselves out of their 
own lanis. As they chose to be hirelings when they 
might have improved for themselves, the consequence 
of that folly forces the:n now to wock for their daily 
bread. These are generally discontented with the 
country, an l if they have run themselves in debt, their 
creditors will not let them goaway till they have paid. 
Considering the numer of people, there are but very 
few of these. The inlustrious ones have throve be- 
yond expectation ; most of them that have been there 
three years, and many others have houses in town, 
which those that let, have for the worst ten pounds per 
annum, and the best for thirty pounds. 

Those who have cleared their five acre lots, have 
made a very great profit out of them by greens, roots 
anicorn. Several have improved the cattle they had 

at first, and have now five or six tame cows, others who 
to save the trouble of feeding them, let them go into 
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the woods, can rarely find them, and when they are 
brought up, one of them will not give half the quantity 
of milk which another cow fed near home will give. 
Their houses are built at a pretty large distance from 
one another, for fear of fire ; the streets are very wide, 
and there are great squares left at proper distances, 
fur markets and other conveniences. Near the river 
side there is a guard house inclosed with palisades a 
foot thick, where there ale nineteen or twenty cannons 
mounted, anda continual guard kept by the freeholders. 
This town is governed by three baliffs, and has a re- 
corder, register,and atown court, which is holden 
every six weeks, where all matters, civil and criminal 
are decided by grand and petty juries, as in England, 
but there are no lawyers allowed to plead for hire, uor 
no attorneys to take money, but (as in old times in 
England) every man pleads his own cause. In case it 
should be an orphan, or one that cannot speak for them- 
selves, there are persons of the best substance in the 
town, appointed by the Trustees to take care of the 
orphans, and to defend the helpless, and that without 
fee or reward, it being a service that each that is capa- 
ble, must perform in his turn. They have some laws 
and customs peculiarto Georgia; one is that all bran- 
dies and distilled liquors are prohibited under severe 
penalties; another is, that no slavery is allowed, nor 
negroes; athitd that all persons who go among the 
Indians must give security for their good behavior, 
because the Indians, if any injury is done to them, and 
they cannot kill the man who does it, expect satisfac- 
tion from the government, which if not procured, 
they break out into war, by killing the first white man 
they conveniently can. No victualler or alehouse 
keepercan give any credit, so consequently cannot 
recover any debt. The freeholders are all entailed, 
which has been very fortunate for the place. If people 
could have sold, the greatest part, before they knew 
the value of their lots, would have parted with them 
for a trifling condition, and there were not wanting 
rich men who employed agents to monopolize the 
whole town ; and if they had got numbers of lots into 
their own hands, the other freeholders would have had 
no benefit by letting their houses, and hardly of trade, 
since the rich, by means of a large capital, would un- 
derlet and undersell, and the town would have been 
almost without inhabitants, as Port Royal, in Carolina 
is, by the best lots being got into a few hands.” 

‘The Rev. Messrs. John and Charles Wesley came 
over in the same expedition as Mr. Moore, and landed 
at Savannah, Thursday, 19th February, 1736. In 
John Wesley’s journal he thus notices it: ‘* Thurs- 
day, 19th.—My brothe: and I took boat, and passing 
by Savannah, went to pay our first visit in America to 
the poor heathens. But neither Tomo-cha-chi, nor 
Sinauky wasat home. Coming back we waited upon 
Mr. Causton, the Chief MagistrateofSavannah. From 
him we went with Mr. Spangenburg to the German 
brethren. About eleven we returned to the boat, and 
came to our ship about four in the morning.” 

On Sunday, 7th March, he again writes in his Jour- 
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nal.—**Sunday, 7.—I entered upon my ministry at Sa- 
vannah by preaching on the epistle for the day, being 
the thirteenth of the first of Corinthians.” 

On the 2d April, 1736, Lady Bathurst wife of Sir 
Francis Bathurst, who came to Georgia in December, 
1734, with his family and servants, died at Bathurst 
Bluff, on the Savannah river, in the 57th year of her 
aze, and was buried at Savannah. 

Onthe 27th June, 1736, the first ball was given in 
Savannah. The record of ths day states that ‘*several 
gentlemen from South Carolina, arrived at Georgia, 
were entertained by Oglethorpe, and the night before 
leaving, a ball was given them by the ladies.” 


Tuesday, Ist November, 1737, Wm. Stephens, the 
Secretary of the Trustees for their Colony ot Georgia, 
anl afterwards President of the same, arrived in Sa- 
vannah to enter upon the duties o. his office. 


The Rev. George Whitefield, the celebrated preach- 
er, reached Savannah on the 7th May 1738, ac- 
companied by James Habersham, who was after- 
wards President of the Orphan House, and President 
of His Majesty's Council in Georgia. 

Tomo-chi-chi, the Chief of the Yamacraw Indians, 
the friend of Oglethorpe and the patron of Savannah, 
died at his Indian town near Savannah on the 5th 
October, 1739, aged, it was supposed, about 97. A 
notice of his death in the Gentleman's Magazine, thus 
speaks of it. ‘* He was sensible tothe last minutes ; 
and when he was persuaded his death was neat, he 
showed the greatest magnanimity and sedateness, and 
exhorted his people never to forget the favors he had 
received from the King when in England, but to perse- 
vere in their friendship with the English. He ex- 
pressed the greatest tenderness for General Oglethorpe, 
and seemed to have no concern at dying, but its being 
at a time when his life might be useful against the 
Spaniards. He desired that his body might be buried 
among the English, in the town of Savannah, since it 
was he that had prevailed with the Creek Indians to 
give the land, and had assisted in founding the town. 
The corpse was brought down by water. The General 
attended by the Magistrates and people of the town, 
met it upon the water's edge. The corpse was carried 
into the Percival square. The pall was supported by 
the General, Colonel Stephens, Colonei Montague, Mr. 
Carteret, Mr. Lemon, and Mr. Maxwell. It was 
followed by the Indians, and Magistrates, and people 
of the town. There was the respect paid of firing 
minute guns from the battery all the time of the pro- 
cession, and funeral firing by the militia, who were 
under arms. The General has ordered a pyramid of 
stone which is dug in this neighborhood, to be erected 
over the grave, which being in the center of the town, 
will be a great ornament to it, as well as testimony of 
gratitude.” 

In Octoder, 1741, the government of the colony was 
chan zed from Baliffs to more enlarged and influential 
appointments. The trustees sent over six appoint- 
ments, viz: Col. Wm. Stephens, President; Henry 
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Parker, Thomas Jones, John Fallowfield, and Samuel 
Mercer, Assistants ; and John Pye, Secretary. 

The first public Filature in America, was erected in 
Savannah, in 1751, under the direction of Pickering 
Robinson, and James Habersham, Esqrs. It was be- 
gun on the 4th of March. On the Ist of April, the 
basons for cocoons were put up and on the 8th of May, 
the reeling of silk began. 

In October, 1753, Wm. Stephens died. An obituary 
notice thus speaks of him: ** For many years he had 
made a considerable figure in the polite world ; had 
sat twenty-six years in the British House of Commons, 
and to his great honor, in every change, behaved with 
great address and truth to his constituents.’ 

The first Royal Governor of Georgia, John Reynolds, 
Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, arrived in Savannah 
on Tuesday, 29th of October. 1754, He was received 
with every manifestation of joy. 

On the 22d February, 1757, Henry Ellis, Esq. F. R. 
S., the newly appointed Governor of Geergia, arrived 
at Savannah, and was received with all possible marks 
of respect and joy. 

In October, 1760, James Wright, Esq., Lieut. Gov. 
of Georgia, arrived in Savannah. He was soon after 
appointed Governor. 

The first printing press was established in Georgia, 
in 1763, by James Johnston. The first number of the 
Georgia Gazette was printed 7th April, 1763. 

Robert Bolton, Esq., the first Post Master of Savan- 
nah, was appointed in 1764, by Benjamin Barron, Esq. 
Post Master General of the Southern District of 
America. 

On the 5th December, 1765, H. M. ship Speedwell 
Capt. Fanshaw, with the famous ‘‘ stamps,” which 
created so much disturbance and prepared the way for 
the Revolution, arrived in the Savannah, and the 
papers were secretly transferred to Fort Halifax, (now 
Fort Wayne.) 

In a manuscript account of Georgia, by an anony- 
mous author, in 1766, we find the following notices of 
Savannah at that period : 

‘¢ The city consists of 400 dwelling houses, a church, 
an independent meeting house, a council] house, a 
court house, and filature. The plane of the city is, at 
the highest place, thirty feet above the surface of the 
stream, or rather above the springs under the quick- 
sands, and this whole depth is a mere sand down to the 
general springs in the quick-sands. 

‘«* The city is. since increased by two suburbs ; the 
one is to the west, called Yamacraw, a name reserved 
from the Indian town formerly at this place, of which 
the famous Thamachaychee was the last king. Another 
suburb is to the east, called the Trustees’ Garden,—a 
place where the Trustees had a famous garden laid out 
in order to make experiments before they were advised 
to be accounted objects profitable to be introduced in 
that climate. Both these suburbs are increasing since 
1760 extremely fast, so that above 160 houses are by 
these suburbs to be added to the number of houses in 
the city. 
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** The prevailing religion is what is cultivated by 
the church of England ; next to this is the Lutheran 
and the Independent ; then the Calvinist. The Jews 
are the least. 

** Between the city and the Trustees’ Garden is an 
artificial hill upon the bay, part of which, in 1760, was 
duz through, [to open a communication with this sub- 
urd anJl the city,] whereby a stratum was opened near 
the plane of the city, filled with human bones. This 
confirmed the history of this mount, which had tradu- 
ced it to be an ancient Indian burying ground,on which 
{as Thamachaychee, the last Yamacraw king, related 
to General Ozlethorpe, at his arrival,] one of the Yam- 
acraw kings had entertained a great white man with a 
red beard, who had entered the port of Savannah 
stream with a very large vessel and himself came up 
in his barge to Yamacraw, and had expressed great 
affection to the Indians from which he hath the return 
of as much. The white man with his red beard in- 
ten:ling to present the king with a piece of curiosity 
he had on board his vessel, for which he signified some 
In lians might go down to recieve it from his Lieuten- 
ant on board, to whom he wrote a note, which he de- 
sired the Indians would deliver to this officer, who 
[pursuant to the order in the note,] delivered what was 
demanded, and the Indians brought it up to Yamacraw 
at which their king was greatly surprised, but more 
so, that the white man could send his thoughts to so 
great a distance upon a white leaf, which surpassing 
their conception they were ready to believe this white 
to be more thana man. As the Indians have no other 
way to express times passed or to come than by rising 
an setting of the sun, by new moons, by sprouting of 
the trees and the number of their ancestors ; the Gen- 
eral, by the nearest computation, and comparing his- 
tory with chronology concluded to have been Admiral 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who probably entered the Savan- 
nah port in 1534 when on his navigation on this coast.” 


The same author speaking of the literary character 
of the place says: ‘‘ this province was scarce thirty 
years settled before it had three fine libraries in the 
city of Savannah, the fourth at Ebenezer, and a fifth 
93 3-4 miles from the sea upon the stream of Savan- 
nah. In these libraries could be had books wrote in 
the Chaldaic, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, Mala- 
bar, Greek, Latin, French, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
besides the English.” 

In 1770-the city extended on the west to what is 
now Jefferson street ; on the east to what is now Lin- 
coln street; and on the south to what is now South 
Broad street. It then contained six squaresand twelve 
streets, besides ‘‘ the Strand,”’ now called Bay street. 
The squares were Johnson square, named from Robert 
Johnson, Lieutenant Governor of South Carolina.— 
Oglethorpe square, from Gen. Oglethorpe; Ellis 
square from Governor Ellis; Reynolds square from 
Governor Reynolds; Wright square from Governor 
Wright; St. James square, after the palace of St. 
James in London, the Royal Residence, as this square 
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was the residence of the Royal Governor. These 
**squares”’ were the centers of as many ‘‘ wards.” 
** Anson” ward was named after Lord Anson, the cel- 
ebrated navigator. ‘* Percival’’ ward after Rt. Hon. 
John, Lord Viscount Percival, President of the Trus- 
tees for settling the colony, and afterwards Earl of 
Egmont. ‘* Heathcote” ward, after Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, and William and George Ileathcote,friends 
and benefactors of the colony. ‘* Decker” ward from 
Sir Matthew Decker, who was one of the commiss- 
ioners to collect funds for the Trustees, and who 
himself contributed £150. Derby” ward from 
Rt. Hon. James Earl of Derby, who was one of the 
contributors to the Trustees fund. *‘* Reynolds” ward 
from the Governor of that name. These wards were 
subdivided into Tythings of ten lots each, and the 
names of these were taken from the names of the 
Trustees and friends of the colony. ‘ Jekyll” 
Tything, so named from the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
and Lady Jekyll, the former of whom in 1733 gave 
£500, and the latter £100, tothe Trustees fund. 
‘*Tyrconnel” Tything, from the Rt. Hon. John Lord 
Viscount Tyrconnel, a contributor to and Trustee of 
Georgia. ‘‘ Hucks” Tything, from Robert Hucks, 
Esq., one of the Trustees and active friends of the 
colony. ‘Sloper” Tything, from William Sloper, 
Esq. of St James’ Place, one of the Trustees. *Hol- 
land” Tything, from Rogers Holland, Esq., Essex 
street, one of the Trustees. ‘‘ Moore” Tything, from 
Robert Moore, Esq., one of the Trustees. ‘ Frede- 
rick” Tything, from Mr. Barnard Frederick, of Gray's 
Inn, an active friend of the settlement. ‘ Wilming- 
ton’”’ Tything, from the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Wilming- 
ton. ‘* Carpenter’ Tything, from the Rt. Hon. George 
Lord Carpenter, one of the Trustees. ‘* Heathcote” 
Tything, after the same as Heathcote Ward. ‘‘ La- 
roche” Tything, after John Laroche, Esq., Pall Mall, 
one of the Trustees. * Belitha’’ Tything, after Wil- 
liam Belitha, Esq., Kingston, Surry, one of the Trus- 
tees. ‘* Vernon” Tything, from James Vernon, Esq., 
one of the Trustees. ‘* Eyles” Tything, from Sir Jo- 
seph Eyles, Kt., and Francis Eyles, Esq., of Soho 
Square; the former a distinguished friend and the lat- 
ter one of the Trustees of Georgia. ‘* Tower” Ty- 
thing, from Thomas Tower, of Middle Temple, one 
of the Trustees, and ** Digby” Tything, from the Rt. 
Hon. Wm. Lord Digby, a contributor to the colony, 
and Edward Digby, Esq., one of the Trustees of Geor- 
gia. 

The names of the streets of Savannah commemo- 
rate also some of the friends ani benefactors of the 
colony. 

Bull street was named from Col. Wm Bull, who, 
with Oglethorpe, visited this place, while the first 
colony refreshed themsevles at Beaufort, and selected 
it as the spot of the future city. Col. Bull was ever 
the active friend of the colony. We extract fiom old 
records, the fullowing notice of this gentleman. 

‘On the 7th Feb. O. S., Col. Bull arrived here, i. e. 
at Savannah, and brought with him four of his negioes, 
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who were sawyers, to assist the colony, and also 
brought provision for them, being resolved to put the 
Trust to no expensc, and by this means to bestow his 
benefaction in the most noble and useful manner. 
On the 9th day Mr. Oglethorpe and Col. Bull marked 
out the squares, the streets, and forty lots for houses, 
for the town.” Col. Bul! was for a long time Lieut. 
Governor of South Carolina. 

Broughton street, was named from Thomas Brough- 
ton, a member of the Council and Lieut. Governor of 
South Carolina, whose aid and countenance of the early 
settlers was marked and generous. 

Whitaker street, was named from Mr. Whitaker of 
South Carolina, a valuable friend of the colony. In 
February, 1733, Mr. Whitaker gave the colony one 
hundred head of cattle, and in the following May he 
gave fifty more. 

Bryan street, was named from Mr. Joseph Bryan, the 
benevolent friend of Oglethorpe. 

In March, 1733, he came with four of his.sawyers 
to Savannah, and gave their labor for two months. 

In July, Col. Bull and Mr. Bryan again visited Sa- 
vannah, with twenty servants, whose labors they gave 
to the colony. This gentleman was the father of the 
Hon. Jonathan Bryan, one of the most celebrated and 
persecuted patriots in Georgia—a friend of Oglethorpe, 
a member of his Majesty’s Counci] in Georgia, the 
Chairman of the first revolutionary meeting in Geor- 
gia, and the first on whom fell the vengeance of a vin- 
dictive British Ministry. 

St. Julien street, is named from a Carolina gentle- 
man of that name, who rendered valuable assistance 
to the colony. In Feb. 1733, Mr. Jas. St. Julien came 
to Savannah, and staid a month, directing the people 
im building their houses, and other works. And in 
May of that year, after the conclusion of the treaty 
with the Indians, Oglethorpe left the colony to the 
care of Mr. St. Julien and Mr. Scott, while he went 
to Charleston on the business of the colony. 

Price street, was named aftér Charles Price, Esq., 
ore of the earliest lawyers in Georgia, and afterwards 
quite distinguished as a legal and civil counsellor; be- 
ing Clerk of the Court, member of the Assembly, and 
part of the time, we believe, Crown Attorney. 

Habersham street,is named after the Hon. James 
Habersham, Presideat of His Majesty’s Council in 
Georgia, and for two years the acting Governor of the 
same. He was one of the most excellent men the 
province ever produced, and his efforts to improve 
and build up Georgia, were indefatigable. 

Houston street, is named probably from the Hon. 
John Houston, who was one of the five persons who 
called the first liberty meeting in Georgia; was a 
member of the Congress of 1775, and was twice Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, viz: in 1778, and in 1784. He was 
a descendant of Sir Patrick Houston, a Scottish baro- 
net, who, during his residence in Georgia, held many 
high offices under the government. 

Drayton street, wasso named, probably in honor of 
Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Anne Drayton, who sent labor- 
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ers and other assistance to the early settlers. The 
name, however, like that of Habersham, com- 
memorates the deeds of those who bore the name in 
later days, when the revolution gave birth to so many 
noble spirits of freedom, who like Wm. Henry Dray- 
ton and Joseph Habersham, deserve well the esteem 
of posterity. 

Abercorn street, is named from the Rt. Hon. James 
Earl of Abercorn, who was a large benefactor of the 
colony. 

Barnard street, from Sir John Barnard, also acon- 
tributor to the Trustees’ fund. 

York street was named after the Duke of York. 

King street is now named President street. 

Piince stieet is now named State street. 

Duke street is now named Congress street. 

Tatnall street, is named after General Josiah 
Tatnall, who, though buta youth of about nineteen, 
Was so impressed with a desire to assist in securing 
American liberty, that he ran away from his father’s 
house, in the Bahamas, (whither he had retired from 
Georgia, on the breaking out of the war) and came to 
Savannah. He passed through most of the grades of 
public office, through both branches of the State legisla- 
ture, both branches of Congress, and in 1801, was 
elected Governorof Georgia. Hediedatthe Bahamas, 
but his body was brought to this country, and lies in 
the family vault at Bonaventure. 

Lincoln street, was named after General Benja- 
min Lincoln, who, in 1778, commanded the Southern 
department, and with Count D’Estaing, commanded 
at the seigeof Savannab,in1779. He fought manfully, 
though sometimes unsuccessfully, for Georgia, and the 
Southern States. 

The Wards, Squares and Streets, laid out since the 
Revolution, have been principally named from the 
heroes and battle grounds of that and the last war. 

On the 10th July, 1771, Governor Wright returned, 
on leave of absence, to England, and the government 
of the Province devolved onthe Hon. James Haber- 
sham, the President of the Council. 

On Monday, 5th June, 1775, the first Liberty pole 
was erected in Georgia, in Savannah. 

The first attack by the British on Savannah, was 
made on the 3d March 1776, four months before the 
Declaration of Independence. The city was most 
patriotically defended and the skirmish ended in the 
discomfiture of the regulars under Majors Maitland and 
Grant. 

On the 29th December 1778, Savannah was taken 
by the British. Dr. Holmes in his “‘Annals’’ gives the 
followihg account of the capture: ‘* Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell, an officer of courage and ability, 
embarked on the 27th of November from New York 
for Savannah, with about two thousand men, under the 
convoy of some ships of war, commanded by Commo- 
dore Hyde Parker, and in about three weeks landed 
near the mouth of Savannah river. From the 
landing place, a narrow causeway of. six hundred 
yards in length, with a ditch on each side, led through 
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aswamp. At this causeway a small party was posted 

under Captain Smith, to impede the passage of the 

British; but it wasalmost instantly dispersed. General 

Howe, the American officer, to whom the defence of 
Georgia was committed, had taken his station on the 

main road, and posted his little army, consisting of 
six hundred continentals and a few hundred militia, 

between the landing place and the town of Savannah, 

with the river on his left, amd a morass in front. 

While Colonel Campbell was making arrangements 

to dislodge his adversaries, he reccived intelligence 

from a negro of a private path, on the right of the 

Americans, through which his troops might march 

unobserved ; and Sir James Baird, with the light 
infantry, was directed to avail himself of this path, in 
order to turn their right wing, and attack their rear. 
As soon as it was judged that he had cleared his passage, 
the British in front of the Americans, were directed 
to advance and engage. General Howe, finding him- 
self attacked both in front and rear, ordered an imme- 
diate retreat. The British pursued, and their victory 
wasentire. Upward of one hundred of the Americans 
were killed; and thirty eight officers, four hundred 
and fifteen privates, the town and fort of Savannah, 
forty eight pieces of cannon, twenty three mortars, the 
fort with its amunition and stores, the shipping in the 
river, and a large quantity of provisions, were in afew 
hours, in possession of the conquerors. The whole 
loss of fhe British, during the day, amounted to no 
more than seven killed and nineteen wounded. That 
part of the American army which escaped, retreated 
up the Savannah river to Zubly’s Ferry, and crossed 
over into South Carolina.” 

In October, 1779, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the French end American armies torecapture 
Savannah from the Engtish. The following succint 
account of their proceedings is also taken from Holmes. 
«¢ On the morning of the 4th October, the batteries of 
the besiegers were opened with nine mortars, thirty 
seven pieces of cannon from the land side, and fifteen 
from the water.. It being at length ascertained, that 
considerable time would be necessary te reduce the 
garrison by regular approaches, it was determined to 
make an assault. In pursuance of this determination, 
on the ninth of October, while two feints were made 
with the militia, a real attack was made on Spring 
Hill battery just as day light appeared, with two 
columns, consisting of three thousand five hundred 
French troops, six hundred continentals, and three 
hundred and fifty of the inhabitants of Charlestown. 
The principal of these columns, commanded by Count 
D’Estaing and General Lincoln, maiched up boldly to 
the lines ; but a heavy and well directed fire from the 
gallies, threw the front of the column into confusion. 
The places of those who fell being instantly supplied 
by others, it still moved on until it reached a redoubt, 
where the contest became more fierce and desperate. 
Captain Tawse fell in defending the gate of the redoubt, 

with his sword plunged in the body of the third assail- 
ant whom he had slain with his own hand, and a 
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French and an American standard were for an instant 
planted on the parapet; but the assailants, after sustain- 
ing the enemy’s fire fifty-five minutes, were ordered 
to 1etreat. Six hundred and thirty-seven ofthe French 
and two hundred and forty-one of the continentals and 
militia were killed or wounded. Immediately after 
this unsuccessful assault, the militia almost universally 
went to their homes, and Count D’Estaing, re-embark- 
ing his troops and artillery, teft the continent.” 


The Head Quarters of the English, while in Savan- 
nah, where at the house on Broughton-street, now 
occupied by S. C. Dunning, Esq. Sir James Wright’s 
house, was om the lot in St. James’ square, where the 
elegant residence of the Misses Telfair stands. The 
Council House lot, was where the dwelling of George 
Schley, Esq. now stands, on Reynolds square. Christ 
Church was where it now stands. The Dissenting 
Meeting lot, (as it was called) was where Young’s 
buildings now are on Market square. The Guard 
House was where the State Bank now is. The Filature 
stood on the lot to the east of Reynolds square, made 
vacant by the burning of the same on the afternoow of 
the 25th March, 1839. 


On the 11th July, 1783, Savannah was formally 
given up by the British to the Americans, and Colonel 
James Jackson, the father of Colonel Joseph W. Jack- 
son, was selected by General Wayne to receive the 
surrender of the-same from the British commander in 
behalfofthe Americans. The American army entered 
itthe sameday. The first Legislature after thisevent 
was held in Savannah, on the first Monday in January, 
1784; Dr. Lyman Hall was then Governor. 


In 1787, Savannah was placed under the authority 
of seven wardens, elected by the proprietors of lots or 
houses, being one warden from each ward, who were 
to elect one of their own body to be President of the 
Board of Wardens of the town of Savannah. In De- 
cember, 1789, a law was passed by the Legislature, 
making Savannah a city, the act by which it was in- 
corporated reading thus. Aftera brief preamble it 
says: ** Now be it enacted, that the said town of 
Savannah shall be hereafter known and ealled by the 
style and.name of the City of Savannah, ang that on 
the first Monday in March, 1790, and thereafter 
annually, the owners and occupiers of any lot or house 
in the said city or hamlets, shall under the direction of 
any two. or more Justices in the said city, elect an 
Alderman for each ward mentioned in said act, from 
among the said citizens generally, who shall, om the 
Monday following after the election of Aldermen, 
choose from their own body a Mayos, and that from 
and after-the election of said Aldermen and Mayor, 
their style shall be, ‘ The Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of Savannah and the Hamlets thereof,’ and are 
hereby empowered to carry intoexecution the powers 
intended by said act, and shall be a body politic and 
corporate, to have and to use a common seal, with 
power to sue and besued, plead, or be impleaded, and 

may acquire, have, hold and enjoy, real or personal 
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G.R. Duke, 
H. McIntosh, 
Levi S. D’Lyon,* 
Jacob P Henry, 
Geo. L. Cope,* 
Gardner Tuiffts, 
Steele White, 
Charles Harris, 
Thos. N. Morel, 
Geo. V. Proctor, 
Isaac Fell. 

1817. 
James M. Wayne,* Mayor. 
James Johnston, 
Wn. Davis, 
Hazen Kimball, 
John Tanner, 
James Mork, 
James 8. Bulloch,* 
Geo. L. Cope,* 
Frederick Densler,* 
Paul P. Thomasson, 
Wn. R. Waring,* 
Geo. W. Owens.* 


1818. 
James M. Wayne,* Mayor. 
Adam Cope,* 
Moses Herbert, 
Ebenezer S. Rees,* 
Isaiah Davenport, 
John H. Ash, 
P. P. ‘Thomasson, 
Thomas Bourke, 
Geo, L. Cope,* 
Wm. R Waring,* 
T. U. P. Charlion, 
Steele White, 
M. Sheftall, Senr.* 
Charles Harris. 


1819. 


T. U. P. Charlton, Mayor. 
Charles Harris, 
Moses Herbert, 
Thomas Bourke, 
Isaiah Davenport, 
Geo, L Cope,” 
James Morrison, 
Wm. R Waring,* 
Ebenezer S Rees,* 
M Sheftall, senr.,* 
Steele White, 
Jacob P Henry, 
John Kelley,* 
LS D’Lyon.* 
1820 
T U P Charlton, Mayor. 
James Morrison, 
Charles Harris, 
Moses Herbert, 
William R Waring,” 
Levi S D’Lyon,* 
Thomas E Lloyd, 
George L Cope,” 
Steele White, 
Thomas N Morel, 
Moses Sheftall, 
Thomas Bourke, 
M Brown, 
1821. 
James Morrison, Mayor. 
Moses Herbert, 
Wm R Waring,* 
Moses Sheftall, 
Michael Brown, 
Wm C Daniell,* 
LeviS D’Lyon,* 
M Sheftall, Senr.,” 
George I. Cope,* 
Charles Harris, 
Jacob P Henry, 
Thomas N Morel, 
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Frederick A Fell, 
Joseph Cumming.” 
1822. 

James Morrison, Mayor. 
Richard W Habersham,* 
Williain C Daniell,” 
Williain Davis, 

Moses Shettall, 

Charles Harris, 

Isaiah Davenport, 
Charles H Hayden, 

FS Fell, 

Thomas Clarke,* 

A B Fannin,* 

Moses Herbert, 

liver Sturges, 

Gardner Tullts. 

1823. 

James Morrison, Mayor. 
Richard W Habersham,” 
Moses Herbert, 
Frederick S Fell, 
George Schley,* 
Charles H Hayden, 
Frede:ick Densler,* 
Moses Sheftall, 

William Davis, 

James S Bulloch,* 
Philip Braseh, 

Thomas N Morel, 
Oliver Sturges, 

Charles Harris. 

1824. 
William C Daniell, Mayor. 
William B Bulloch, 
George Shick, 

Charles Harris,* 

Joseph W Jackson, 
George Millen, 

James Morrison,* 

J B Gaudry, 

I Minis, 

William R Waring, 
Joseph Clay Habersham, 
Frederick Densler, 
Joseph Cumming, 


William C Wayne. 


1825. 

William C Daniell, Mayor. 
Charles Harris,* 

George Millen, 

James Morrison,* 

Joseph W Jackson, 
William Thorne Williams, 
JB Gaudry, 

William R Waring, 
Joseph Cumming, 
William C Wayne, 

| Minis, 

S B Parkman,* 

Sam’! Philbriek, 

Charles Gildon. 


1826. 
Joseph W Jackson, Mayor. 


Charles Harris,* 
J P Screven, 
Edward Harden, 
A JC Shaw, 
Charles Gildon, 
John Shellman,” 
Thomas Clark, 
Michael Brown,* 
William C Wayne, 
William Thorne Williams, 
Moses Sheftall,* 
George Shick, 
James Morrison,* 
1827 
Joseph W Jackson, Mayor. 





George W Anderson, 
Thomas Clarke, 








LS D’Lyon, 

J P Henry,” 

William P Hunter. 

H McLeod, 

I Minis, 

Georze WwW Owens, 

Samuel B Parkman,* 

J P Screven, 

A JC Shaw, 

George Shick, 

William Thorne Williams. 
1828. 

W T Williams, Mayor. 

Richard R Cnyler, 

Willium R Waring, 

George W Owens, 

William Law, 

A J C Shaw, 

Moses Sheftall,* 

Thomas Clark, 

William Davis,* 

Richard H Footman, 

Levi 8 D’Lyon, 

Richard Wayne, 

Joseph W Jackson, 

F H Welman. 


1829. 
W T Williams, Mayor. 
William R Waring, 
J B Gaudry, 
G W Owens, 
M Brown,* 
George W Anderson, 
George Shick, 
R R Cayler, 
F H Welman, 
Thomas Clarke, 
Charles Gildon, 
S M Bond, 
Jacob Shaffer, 
Moses Sheftall.* 


1830. 
Win. R Waring, Mayor. 
Thomas Clark, 
George W Owens, 
George Shick, 
I Minis, 
J B Gaudry, 
A JC Shaw, 
F Densler, 
Jacob Shaifer, 
James Eppinger, 
William Morel, 
George A Ash, 
Aimos Scudder, 
F H Welman. 
IS3L. 
Wim R Waring, Mayor. 
George Shick, 
James F-ppinger, 
George W Owens, 
Richard Dennis Arnold, 
Jacob Shaffer, 
F H Welman, 
I Minis, 
Thomas Clark, 
AJC Shaw, 
J BGaudry, 
F Densler, 
Amos Scudder, 
George A Ash. 


1832. 
Geo W Owens, Mayors 
George Shick, 
Thomas Clark, 
James Eppinger, 
George A Ash, 
Jacob Shaffer, 
F Densler, 


William Thorne Williams, 


Thomas Purse, 
William Robertson, 
E De La Motta,* 

Richard D Arnold. 
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1833. 


W T Williams, Mayor, 
Jacob Shaffer, 
James E 


inger, 


William Gordon,” 


Joseph W Jackson, 


Thomas Purse, 


Thomas Clark, 
PM Kollock, 
A JC Shaw, 


Amos Scudder, 


N J Bayard, 
William Robertson, 
George W Owens, 


George A Ash. 


1834. 
W W Gordon,* Mayor. 
Thomas Clark, 

Jacob Shaffer, 

Robert M Charlton, 
George W Owens, 


William H Cuyler, 


Thomas Purse, 


Adam Cope, 
Henry McAlpin, 
Amos Scudder, 
Charles S Henry, 
P M Kollock, 

A JC Shaw, 
Mathew Hopkins. 


1835. 


|W W Gordon,* Mayor, 


Robert M Charlton, 
James H Wade, 
William H Stiles, 
William H Cuyler, 
P M Kollock, 
Jacob Shaffer, 

A JC Shaw, 
Henry McAlpin, 
Isaac D’Lyon, 
Mathew Hopkins, 
Thomas Clark, 
Thomas Purse, 
Amos Scudder. 


1836. 

John C Nicoll, Mayor. 
William H Stiles, ~ 
W W Gordon,* 

A J C Shaw, 

Amos Scudder, 

M Hopkins, 

Peter G Shick, 


—Jacob Shaffer, 


Aaron Champion, 
James H Wade, 
Thomas Purse, 
John Millen, 
William H'Cuyler, 
Michael Dillen. 


1837. 
M Hall McAllister, Mayor, 
Robert M Charlton, 
Amos Scudder, 
Peter G Shick, 
John Wagner,* 
F Densler, 
John W Anderson, 
John C Nicoll, 
William Scarborough, 
William H Stiles, 
Alexander Drysdale, 
Michael Dillon, 
Robert M Goodwin, 
James H Wade, 





Amos Scudder, 


AJC Shaw, 


1838, 
M H McAllister, Mayor. 
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Robert M. Charlton, 
Wm. R. Waring, 
R. R. Cuyler, 
Joseph Cumming, 
F. Densler, 

John W Anderson, 
James Smith, 

R. M. Goodwin, 
Alex. Drysdale, 
‘Michael Dillon, 
Amos Scudder, 

J. F. Posey, 

John Wagner.* 


1839. 


R. M. Charlton, Mayor. 


Wm. R. Waring, 
Wm. Butler, 

M. Hall McAllister, 
M. Dillon, 

John Wagner, 

John F. Posey, 

R. M. Goodwin, 

F. Densler, 

John W. Anderson, 
Alexander Drysdale, 
R. R. Cuyler, 

Wm. H. Davis, 
Mathew Hopkins. 


1840. 
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John W. Anderson, 
M. Hall McAllister, 
Gilbert Butler, 
Wm. R. Waring, 
John Dillon, 

John Wagner,* 
Jacob Shaffer, 

John Boston, 

John Lewis, 

M. Hopkins, 

M. Dillon, 

James M. Folsom, 
Wm. H. Cuyler. 


1841. 


Wm. H. Davis, 
William Law, 

Elias Reed, 
Alexander A. Smets, 
Wm. A. Caruthers, 
tHenry K. Burroughs, 
Solomon Goodall, 
tThomas Holcombe, 
C. F. Mills, 

John W. Anderson, 
Thomas Clarke, 
tJohn Lewis, 

David Bell, 

Richard D. Arnold, 
Francis M. Stone, 


W. T. Williams, Mayor. 








John Millen. 





R. M. Charlton, Mayor. 
j t Resigned. 


George Anderson, Esq., isthe only Alderman living 


of those, who served prior to the present century. It 


is forty-five years since he was first elected. General 
Edward Harden, now of Athens, in this state is the 
next oldest. 

The oldest Mayor living is John P. Williamson, 
Esq., elected in 1808. 


In May, 1791, General George Washington, visited, 
in the course of his Southern tour, the city of Savan- 
nah. His expected arrival is thus noticed by the 
«« Georgia Gazette”’ of the day : ‘* The President of the 
United States, it is expected, will honor the city of 
Savannah with his presence this afternoon.. A boat 
elegantly fitted out, set off yesterday forenoon, having 
on board five of the principal gentlemen of this place, 
who are to receive him at Purysburgh, from whence 
he is to be rowed by nine Captains of vessels, neatly 
dressed in blue silk jackets and round hats, with black 
ribbons, having the words ‘‘ LONG LIVE THE PREsI- 
DENT” wrought in gold. The Mayor and Aldermen 
have requested the citizens to illuminate their houses, 
and every preparation is making tc welcome this truly 
illustrious character to the Metropolis of Georgia.’” 


The particular details of his reception we have not 
been able to obtain, as the Gazette which contains them 
has been mutilated by their excision. He was ad- 
dressed by a variety of bodies; and a military display, 
a concert at the Filature, a ball, and other demonstra- 
tions, public and private, were made to evince the 
popular joy and satisfaction of his visit. 


A committee of the citizens consisting of Noble 
Wimberly Jones, Lachlan M’Intosh, Joseph Clay, 


John Houston, and Joseph Habersham, addressed him 
in their behalf. The City Council, through Thomas 
Gibbons, the Mayor, did the same. The Society of 
Cincinnati, through General Anthony Wayne, also 
expressed their congratulations, and the Members of 
the Hebrew Congregation tendered him an affectionate 
and patriotic address. We should like to extract all 
and preserve them as interesting memorials of that 
occasion. We can only copy the address of the Mayor 
and Aldermen and the reply of the President. 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sir: The Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Savan- 
nah, do unanimously concur in presenting their most 
affectionate congratulations to you on your arrival in 
this city. Impressed with a just sense of your great 
and eminent services to America, permit us, the 
representatives of the city, to assure you of the high 
opinion the citizens entertain of your elevated virtues. 

We respect you as one’of the richest and most 
valuable blessings divine goodness has bestowed on 
the people of these United States; your presence is 
an evidence of the watchful care you have for every 
part of the extended empire over which you preside. 
If we cannot, by external show, demonstrate that 
respect for you which is in the power of the more 
wealthy of our sister states to display, yet none esti- 
mate your merits higher than the people of Georgia, 
The historic page bears record of our sufferings in the 
late revolution, and the vestiges of war remain within 
view of our Capital, and although peace was, in 1783, 
restored to America, yet Georgia continued to suffer 
under the destructive ravages of an Indian war, 
and it has been reserved fur the efficacy of the present 
government to give peace to our State. 

May the blessings of the government long continue 
under your administration, and may it please the Great 
Ruler of Events, to grant you long residence on earth, 
and to length of days add the blessing of uninterrupted 
health, that the advantages of the present government 
may be permanently established. 

THOMAS GIBBONS, Mayor. 

Council Chamber, May 13, 1791. 

THE PRESIDENTS ANSWER. 
To the Mayor and Alderien of the City of Savannah 

Gentlemen: Your affectionate congratulations on 
my arrival in this city, and the very favorable senti- 
ments you express towards me, are received with, 
gratitude and thanks, with sincerity. Estimating, 
favors by the cordiality with which they are bestowed, 
I confess, with real pleasure, my obligations to the 
corporation of Savannah, and I can never cease to 
entertain a grateful sense of their goodness. 

While the virtuous conduct of your citizens, whose 
patriotism braved all the hardships of the late war, 
engaged my esteem, the distresses peculiar to the State 
of Georgia, after the peace, excited my deepest regret. 

It was with singular satisfaction I perceived that the 
efficacy of the general government could interpose 
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effectual relief, and restore tranquility to so deserving 
a member of the Union. Your sentiments on this 
event are worthy of citizens, who, placing a due value 
on the blessings of peace, desire to maintain it on 
the immutable principles of justice and good faith. 

May the harmony of your city be consequent on your 
aiministration, and may you individually be happy. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

May 14, 1791. 

The first destructive fire which occurred in Savan- 
nah was on Saturday the 26th November, 1796. We 
copy the following account from the ‘* Columbian 
Museum and Savannah Advertiser” of November 29th, 
1796. 

*¢ On Saturday the 26th instant, this city exhibited 
a scene of desolation and distress, probably, more 
awfully calamitous than any, previously experienced 
in America. 

** Between six and seven o’clock in the evening, a 
small Bakehouse, belonging toa Mr. Gromet, in Mar- 
ket Square, was discovered tobeon fire. The citizens 
together with the officers and crews of the vessels in 
the harbor, were soon convened ; but, unfortunately, 
no immediate and decisive measures were adopted, by 
which the fire could be stopped at its beginning. The 
fortunate escape from this destructive element whieh 
the city for many years past experienced, had greatly 
lulled the vigilance of its inhabitants, and prevented 
suitable preparations for such a calamity. 

*¢ The period when such precaution and the united 
efforts of active exertion could have been useful, was 
however, of very short duration. 

«« The season for two months previous to this inci- 
dent, had been dry: the night was cold, and a light 
breeze from N. N. W. wagsoon increased by the effect 
of the fire. The covering of the buildings being of 
wood, were from the above circumstances, rendered 
highly combustible. Several of the adjoining houses 
were soon affected, and then almost instantly in flames. 
The wind now became strong, and whirled into the 
air, with agitated violence, large flakes of burning 
shingles, boards and other light substances, which 
alighting at a distance, added confusion to the other 
terrors of the conflagration. 

*¢ The use of water was now rendered totally vain, 
its commou extinguishing power seemed to be lost— 
Torrents of flames rolled from house to house, with a 
destructive rapidity, which bid defiance to all human 
control, and individual exertions were from this time, 
principally pointed towards the securing of private 
property. 

*¢ The direction of the fire, being now committed 
to the wind, its ravages were abated only when, by its 
extending to the common, it found no farther object, 
wherewith to feed its fury. 

*¢On the north side of Market square, and thence in 
a south easterly direction, the inhabitants were enabled 
by favor of the wind, to save their houses, and limit 
the conflagration. On the other hand, by the time it 


had extended on the Bay, nearly to Abercofn street, 
the prodigious quantity of heat already produced in 
the centre of the city, began to draw ina current of air 
from the east, and enabled some of the miost active 
inhabitants and seamen to save a few houses in that 
quarter, after having been in imminent danger. 


‘** Between twelve and one, the rage of the fire aba- 
ted, and few other houses from this time took fire. 
The exhausted sufferers, of both sexes, had now to 
remain exposed to the inclemency of a cold frosty 
night, and to witness the distressing spectacle of their 
numerous dwellings, covered with volumes of smoke 
and flame, tumbling into ruins. 


** Thus was this little City, soon aftér emerging 
from the ravages of our revolutionary war, and which 
had lately promised a considerable figure among the 
commercial cities of our sister States, almost destroyed 
ina single night. The number of houses (exclusive 
of other buildings) which are burned, is said to be 
nearly three hundred, but of this (together with an 
estimate of property destroyed) a more particular 
statement than we can now furnish, is expected shortly 
to be offered to the public. We can now only say, 
that two thirds.of the city appears jn ruin, in a direc- 
tion from the corner of Market square, along the Bay 
to Abercorn street, thence in a southeast direction, 
taking the whole centre of the city to the south and 
east commons; a few houses quite in the southeast 
partonly excepted. ’Tis said, that three or four white 
men and two or three negroes lost their lives, in ren- 
dering assistance during the fire, arid whether any 
more, is not yet ascertained.” 


The following statement is just handed, as this paper 
is going to press ; 

**During the conflagration on Saturday night last 
in four hours, 229 houses, besides out-houses, &c., were 
burnt, amounting to One Million of Dollars, exclusive 
of loose property. Three hundred and seventy five 
chimneys are standing bare, and form a dismal appear- 
ance—one hundred and seventy one houses only, of the 
compact part of the city are standing—upwards of four 
hundred families are destitute of houses. Charities 
are solicited.” 


On Tuesday evening, at 5 o’clock, April 6th, 1819, 
arrived the elegant steam ship Savannah, commanded 
by Moses Rodgers, in seven days from New York.— 
‘‘ The bank of the River,” says the paper of the next 
morning, ‘‘ was :ined by a large concourse of citizens, 
who saluted her with shouts during her progress before 
the city. She was also saluted by a discharge from the 
Revenue Cutter Dallas. Her appearance inspires in- 
stant confidence in her security. It is evident that 
her wheels can be unshipped in a few minutes, so as 
to place her precisely in the condition of any other 
vessel, in case of a storm and rough sea. Our city 
will be indebted to the enterprise of her owners, for 
the honor of first crossing the Atlantic ocean in a ves- 
sel propelled by steam.’”” This was the first steam 
ship ever built, and was projected by a Company of 
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Savannah Merchants as a regular packet between Sa- 
vannah and Liverpool. 

On the 20th May, 1819, she cleared from this port 
for St. Petersburg, via Liverpool, and arrived at Liv- 
erpool on the 20th June. She afterwards proceeded 
to Russia, was visited and admired by the Emperor, 
and subsequently, we believe, sold there. 

James Monroe, the fifth President of the United 
States, arrived in Savannah on Saturday evening, at 6 
o’clock, the 8th May, 1819, accompanied by John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War; Maj. Gen. Gaines and 
staff; his Private Secretary; Mr. Gouverneur and Lt. 
Monroe. ‘‘ He was rowed from the Carolina shore in 
20 minutes, and when he reached the Georgia waters 
was saluted with 21 guns from the Revenue Cutter 
Dallas, which were repeated when the barge reached 
the wharf, the Chatham Light Artillery at the same 
time opening a Federal salute on the bluff’ He was 
received at the wharf by the Mayor and Receiving 
Committee of Aldermen, who conducted hin up the 
bank. Nearly the whole population of Savannah 
thronged the bank, and every voice and every heart 
welcomed him to Georgia. The military, consisting 
of the Georgia Hussars, the Chatham Light Artillery, 
the Republican Blues, the Fencibles, and the Savan- 
nah Volunteer Guards, were drawn out on a verdant 
plain, parallel with the river, and exhibited an appear- 
ance to the President which must have excited his 
admiration. Colonel Marshall, with his staff officers, 
occupied their proper stations in front of this splendid 
line, elegantly mounted and caparisoned. It is not un- 
interesting tostate that the company of Light Artillery 
is the same that received General Washington on his 
visit to this city in 1791, and that the two brass pieces 
with which it saluted President Monroe, were pre- 
sented to it by the father of our country, as a compli- 
ment for the merits which it displayed on that occa- 
sion. The President having reviewed, on foot, with 
great attention, their whole front, mounted a horse, 
which he preferred to a superb borouche, which was 
also in waiting for his accommodation, and rode to the 
new and elegant house of Mr. Scarborough, escorted 
by the Mayor, the different committees and the mili- 
tary companies. On his way to his lodgings, down 
Broughton street, the President was preceded by half 
the Hussars and followed by the other half with all 
the military companies, and we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that with regard to precision of movement and 
elegance of appearance, they have never been sur- 
passed in the United States. Those companies were 
soon displayed in front of his house and fired feuxr de 
joie, by platoons, companies and divisions. The day 
following (Sunday) the President attended Divine 
service, at the new Presbyterian Church, and wit- 
nessed the dedication of that magnificent building by 
the Rev. Dr. Kollock.” 

On Monday, the citizens in a body marched in pro- 
cession to the President’s lodgings preceded by the 
municipal officers; accompanied by the officers of the 
Army and Navy, and the military companies, and at 
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2 P. M. James M. Wayne, the Mayor, delivered to him 
a congratulatory address to which the President made 
a respectful reply. 

On Tuesday he partook of a public dinner, under a 
large booth at the east end of the Bay, under the trees. 
James M. Wayne, the Mayor, presided, assisted by 
Wm. B. Bulloch, Charles Harris, Matthew McAllister 
and John Eppinger. 


On Thursday morning he left this city for Augusta 
by land. 

In 1820, occurred the largest fire which ever ravaged 
the city. The details of it are too numerous to intro- 
duce here, and we therefore extract the following 


succint account from the ‘‘ Georgian” of January 
17th, 1820. 


*‘On Tuesday morning last, between the hours of 
one and two, the usual signals communicated an alarm 
of fire. It commenced in the livery stable of Mr. 
Boon, on a trust lot of the estate of Isaac Fell, Esq., 
situated in the Baptist Church square, (now Franklin 
square) and in the immediate vicinity of Market 
square, around which for a considerable distance, in 
every direction, the buildings were almost exclusively 
of wood, and in the most combustible state. The fire 
had gained a great height before the citizeny and fire 
companies could assemble, or organize any efficient 
plan for action; and even when the most strenuous 
exertions were made, the flames advanced with 
widening and appalling violence that seemed to deride 
resistance. Burning cinders were carried by the wind 
which was strong and steady at W. N. W., to the re- 
motest parts of the town, where the roofs of houses 
were repeatedly on fire. When we consider the mass 
of wooden buildings which had been exposed for years 
to the influence of the sun, and the almost total absence 
of rain for several months past, it is surprising that the 
progress of the devouring element should have been 
arrested at all before it had swept every house in the 
direction of the wind. When the fire reached Market 
square, two heavy explosions of gunpowder occurred 
from the vaults of stores where that article was kept 
in large quantities, in violation of the ordinance of 
Council and the common feelings of humanity. Ninety 
four lots were left naked, containing three hundred and 
twenty-one wooden buildings, (many of them double 
tenements) thirty-five brick ditto, exclusive of those 
owned by the Presbyterian Church, and by Messrs. 
Gibbons, Shad, Morrison, Johnston, and Hunter, 
which comprised thirty tenements. Makingaltogether 
four hundred and sixty-three tenements exclusive of 
out buildings! 

«* The total loss of property is variously estimated, 
but the prevailing opinion calculates it to be upwards 
of Four Millions of Dollars. 

‘‘ The fire was extinguished between twelve and 
one o’clock, A. M., and if possible the scene became 
still more painfully interesting. Wherever an open 
space promised security from the flames, property of 
every description had been deposite] in vast heaps. 
Some were gazing in silent despaircn the scene of 
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destruction, others were busily and sorrowfully em- what were termed the sickly months, dnd the total 


ployed in collecting what little was spared to them. 
Alas! never did the sun set on a gloomier day for 
Savannah, or on so many aching hearts. Those whose 
avocations called them forth that night, will long re- 
member its sad and solemn stillness, interrupted only 
by the sullen sound of falling ruins. During the ex- 
citement, while the heart of the city was wrapt in 
flames, each one was too busy for reflection, but when 
the danger was passed, and the unfortunate sufferers 
had leisure to contemplate the extent of their losses, a 
generous mind may conceive, but it is impossible to 
describe their feelings of despair.” 

The scourge of the flame had not yet passed away 
from the place, before the destroying pestilence seized 
upon its inhabitants,and again caused the beautiful 
city of Oglethorpe to sit in the sackcloth of mourning 
upon her smouldering ruins. The very embodiment 
of desolation and bereavement weeping over her 
blackened walls and opened graves. 

A very interesting report of the causes, character 
and attendant circumstances of this epidemic, was 
drawn up by Dr. Wm. R. Waring at the time, in which 
he says: ‘‘To sum up, then, all which I have suggest- 
ed, it appears, that the causes of the fever of 1820 have 
been—lIst. A general epidemic condition of the at- 
mosphere, of extraordinary virulence, either proved to 
exist, or produced, by an uncommon deficiency of the 
electric fluid;—2d. The early establishment of that 
condition of the atmosphere, by the reduction of the 
winter of 1819-’20, to the temperature of spring, and 
the reduction of spring to the heat of summer; thus 
bringing upon us, in the spring, the usual evils of 
summer—in the summer, a combination of those evils, 
with the usual evils of that season—and, in the fall, an 
aggregation of the evils which are usually incident to 
it, with this extraordinary combination of those which 
precededthem. 3d. The prevalence of easterly winds 
which has been predominant,and uncommonly injuri- 
ous, in consequence of the general abundance of mois- 
ture and miasmata. 4th. The giowth of the city 
within a few years, and the rapid increase of its popu- 
Jation; thus producing a source of internal putridity, 
and incorporating it with the soil. 5th. The un- 
necessary luxuriance of the trees, by the shade and 
protection which they afford to dews and fogs, and 
moisture of the atmosphere after rain. 6th. The great 
number of small wooden houses, unpainted, and ina 
complete state of putrescence. 7th. Uncovered vaults 
and cellars, the consequence of the fire. 8th. The 
remarkable number of foreigners and persons unac- 
customed to the climate, producing not an aggravation 
of the cause of disease, but of its general grade and 
character. 9th. The high position of the city, on the 
borders of extensive marsh grounds, thus attracting 
and concentrating upon itself their products of un- 
wholesome vapor and miasmata. All these causes, 
together, give a compound origin to the disease, which 

is internal and external. 
The following table will show the mortality during 


of deaths for the year: 


July. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 


Males, - - 49 82 169 166 45 23 605 
Females, - - 4 36 63 54 14 5 191 


Total, - - 53 117 232 220 59 28 796 








Georgians, - -5 25 45 38 13 11 161 
Southerners, - 3 8 14 5 2 2 44> 
Northerners,- 19 38 62 71 18 6 228 
Foreigners, - 25 41 91 93 28 8 320 


Offever, - 38 106 210 187 43 10 516 

Greatest number of deaths, in September, 232. 

Least,in March, - - - «= -« #¢ +--+ 8 

The last point which we shall touch upon in this® 
desultory series of notices, is one fresh in the memory 
of many, and to which future generations will revert 
with pleasure. 

Washington, the Great Hero of the Revolution, had 
visited this city, and made it classic ground by his’ 
presence. Greene, beyond all question the second 
General of the Revolution, and next to Washington in‘ 
war, in peace, and in the hearts of his countrymen,- 
was sleeping, pillowed on laurels of glory, beneath our’ 
soil; Monroe, the gallant soldier of Trenton, and the 
companion and successor of Washington, had also 
tarried in our midst ; the visit of Lafayette, gave new 
impulse to the gratitude and patriotism of our citizens 
and the children of those who had received and honored 
Washington, gathered with willing hearts to pay like 
tributes of respect to the good and brave and generous 
Lafayette. It is proper that we should preserve these 
memorials of fast fading times, and therefore, we copy 
with more willingness from the record of that occasions 
a notice of its celebration. 

*¢ The City Council, the citizens, and the military, 
each appointed committees, which united in one body 
under the name of the ‘‘LAFAYETTE COMMITTEE.” 
The following gentlemen composed this committee,- 
viz: Wm. C. Daniell, Mayor; Joseph W. Jackson, 
Chairman; and Aldermen Charles Harris, Isaac Minis, 
George Millen, and Wm. R. Waring, from the City 
Council. Of George Jones, Ebenezer Jackson, 
Alexander Telfair, John Shellman, Sheftall Sheftall, 
Robeit Habersham, and John Screven, from the citi- 
zens; and Colonel James Marshall, Major Wm. 
Thorne Williams, Captain James Hunter, Captain 
Charles A. Higgins, Captain Robert W. Pooler, Cap- 
tain Edward F. Tatnall, and Lieutenant George Schley, 
from the military. The arrangements were made on 
the most liberal scale and reflected much credit upon 
the committee and citizens. 

Lafayette arrived in Savannah on Monday the 19th 
March 1825. ‘ At half past 5 o’clock on Saturday 
morning,” says a pamphlet from which we copy, ‘‘ by 
a signal from the Chatham Artillery, the military 
were warned to repair to their several parade grounds. 
The line was formed at 8 o’clock, soon after which, 
there being no appearance of the boat, the troops 
piled their arms and were dismissed until the arrival. 
At an early hour the French and American flags were 
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hoisted on the Exchange steeple ; the Revenue Cut- 
ter Gallatin, Capt. MaTrHeEws, was also decorated 
with flags, and the merchant vessels were dressed in 
the same manner. On Bay street, on each side of 
the entrance to the city from under the bluff were 
placed two French brass pieces, one of which, tradi- 
tion informs us, was received in this country by the 
same vessel that brought over LAFAYETTE: they 
were manned by a company of masters of vessels and 
others who volunteered for the occasion. The resort 
to the eastern part of the bluff was general at an early 
part of the morning, continuing to increase during the 
day; and at the time of the arrival was crowded with 
ladies and citizens, on every part which could com- 
mand a view of the landing. A temporary landing 
was erected at the wharf, consisting of a flight of steps 
and a platform. During the morning, many an eye 
was strained in the hopeless task of transforming the 
fog banks and mists which hung over the low lands 
between Savannah and Tybee, into the steam boat 
bearing the guest of the nation. About 9 o’clock, 
however, the mists dispersed, the skies were cleared, 
and the 1emainder of the day was as pleasant and de- 
lightful as spring and a balmy atmosphere could make 
it. At the time the weather cleared up, a gentle 
breeze arose, blowing directly up the river, as if to 
add speed to the vessel which was to land him on our 
shores. At an early hour the Committee of Recep- 
tion, deputed from the Joint Committee, together with 
Colonels Brailsford and Randolph, Aids of His Excel- 
lency Governor Troup, proceeded to Fort Jackson in 
three barges, decorated with flags and rowed by seamen 
in blue jackets and white trowsers under the com- 
mand of Capts. Nicholls, Campbell and Dubois. 


The first notice of the arrival of the welcome vessel, 
was by a few strokes of the Exchange Bell. A few 
minutes after, the volume of smoke which accompa- 
nied her was perceptible over the land: she was then 
about twelve or fifteen miles off, but rapidly approach- 
ing. The intelligence ‘the boat’s in sight” spread 
with electrical rapidity, and the bustle which had in 
some measure subsided, recommenced, and every one 
repaired to the spot whére his landing was to take 
place. The troops were immediately formed and 
marched to the lower part of Bay street, where they 
were placed in position on the green, in front of the 
avenue of trees, their right on East Bay. A more 
gallant and splendid military display we have never 
seen: the effect was beautiful ; every corps exceeded 
its customary numbers ; many who had not appeared 
under arms for years, shouldered them on this occa- 
sion, and the usual pride of appearance and honorable 
emulation, was ten times increased by the occasion. 
Those who know the Volunteer companies of Savan- 
nah, will believe this to be no empty compliment. 


As the steam boat passed Fort Jackson, she was 
boardeu by the Committee of Reception, and on their 
ascending the deck the General was addressed by 
their Chairman, George Jones, Esq. 


45 


An address was also delivered by Col. Brailsford in 
behalf of Governor Troup. 

To both these addresses the General made an appro- 
priate reply, expressive of the pleasure he felt at 
visiting Georgia. 

The boat now came up in gallant style, firing by the 
way, and with a full band of music on board playing 
the Marseilles Hymn, and other favorite French and 
American airs. Her appearance was imposing and 
beautiful, to which the splendid and glittering uni- 
forms of the officers from South Carolina who attended 
the General, greatly added. As the steam boat came 
up to her anchorage, a salute was fired by the Revenue 
Cutter Gallatin, Capt. Matthews. General Laray: 
ETTE was now assisted into the first barge accompan- 
ied by the committee and others, the other boats being 
occupied by the remainder of the suit. 

As the boat reached the shore, the excitement in 
every face increased. A line was then formed from 
the landing place on the wharf, facing inwards, com- 
posed of the Mayorand Aldermen of the city, the 
Clergy, the Judges and Officersof the District Court, 
the Superior Court, and the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner; the Union Society ; Deputations from the 
Hibernian Society, with their badges and banner ; 
from the St. Andrew’s Society, with their badges ; 
and from the Agricultural Society, with their badges ; 
and citizens. 

The officers and gentlemen who accompanied the 
General in the steam boat from Charleston, besides 
the Governor of that State, were Col. F. K. Huger, 
Major General Youngblood, Gen. Geddes, Adj. Gen. 
Earle, Col. Keith, Col. Butler, Col. Chesnutt, Col. 
Brown, Col. Clounie, Col. Fitzsimmons, Col. Taylor, 
Maj. Warley, Maj. Hamilton, Capt. Moses and Messrs. 
Bee and McCord. Col. Huger and Maj. Hamilton, 
alone accepted the invitation of the committee to land 
and participate in the ceremonies of the procession : 
the constitution of South Carolina having prohibited 
the Governor of that state from passing its limits, 
obliged him to decline the civility of the committee ; 
and courtesy to the Chief Magistrate of their state, no 
doubt was the dominant motive with the officers who 
accompanied him in likewise declining the invita- 
tion to join in the review and procession. 

As the General placed his foot upon the landing 
place, a salute was fired by the Chatham Artillery in. 
line on the bluff, with four brass field pieces, 4 and 6 
pounders, one of which was captured at Yorktown. 
He was here received by Dr. Wm. C. Daniell, 
Mayor of the city. Six chee1s were now given by the 
whole of the citizens who were assembled on the 
gratifying occasion ; for which the General expressed 
his grateful acknowledgments to those nearest him. 
Supported by the Mayor, and attended by the Com- 
mittee of Reception, he now ascended the Bluff, 
followed by his suite, the members of the Corporation, 
the Societies and Citizens. Here he was again enthusi- 
astically cheered. On arriving at the top of the Bluff 
on the green, he was presented to Governor Troup, 
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by whom, in the most feeling manner, he was wel- 
comed to the soil of Georgia. 


He was then introduced to several revolutionary 
soldiers ; among those present, were General Stewart, 
Colonel Shellman, Eb. Jackson, Sheftall Sheftall, 
and Captain Rees. The utmost animation appeared 
to sparkle in the eyes of the General at this time. 

The officers of the brigade and of the regiment were 
then introduced. Whilst these introductions were 
going on, a salute was fired along the whole line of 
infantry. The General and suite, together with the 
Governor and suite, the Revolutionary Officers, Mayor, 
Committee of Reception, Guests, Gen. Harden and 
suite, Col. McAllister and the Field Officers from the 
adjoining counties, proceeded on foot down the front 
of the line,in review. After passing the troops the 
General ascended the carriage prepared for his recep- 
tion, and the procession moved in the following 
order :— 


1. F. M. Stone, Marshal of the City, with staff of 
office. 
2. Divisions of the Georgia Hussars, Liberty and 
M’Intosh Troops of Cavalry. 
Jas. Barnard, first Marshal with Staff. 
8. General Lafayette, and Governor Troup, in a 
Lapdau drawn by four gray horses. 
4. The Mayor of the City, and Colonel Huger, in a 
second carriage. 
5. G. W. Lafayette, and Mr. Le Vasseur, in a third 
carriage. 
6. Revolutionary Officers in a fourth carriage. 
7. Brigadier General, the suites of the Governor and 
the General. 
J. Habersham, second Marshal, with Staff. 
8. The Committees of Council, of the Citizens and 
of the officers. 
9. Aldermen. 


10. The Rev. Clergy, Judges, Officers of the United 
States, Consuls, Officers of Courts. 
A. Cope, third Marshal, with Staff. 
11. The Union, the Hibernian, ) 
E.Bour- | the St. Andrew’s, and the Agri- Sam. M. 
quin al | cultural Societies, in ranks of \ Bond, 5th 
Marshal | eight. Citizens in ranks of Marshal. 
eight. } 
Jos S. Pelot, sixth Marshal. 
12. Divisions of the Georgia Hussars, Liberty and 
M’Intosh Troops of Cavalry. 
13. Field Officers of other Regiments, 
14, Officers of the Army and Navy. 
15. Company Officers of the first and other Regiments. 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
Chatham Artillery. 
U. S. Troops. 
Savannah Fencibles. 
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Savannah Volunteer Guards. 
Georgia Volunteers. 
Republican Blues. 
Savannah Juvenile Guards. 
Major and Regimental Staff. 

The procession moved up East Broad st. to Brough- 
ton street, from thence to West Broad street, from 
thence to South Broad street, down that street to 
Abercorn street, and through Abercorn street to Ogle- 
thorpe Square. 

When the procession commenced moving, a third 
salute was fired by the marine corps, which we have 
heretofore mentioned. We should not forget to men- 
tion, that the seamen who rowed the boats, in which 
the Geneial landed, accompanied the carriage in 
which he was seated, with the flags of their boats. 
The procession moved as prescribed in the arrange- 
ments of theday, and about half past five o’clock 
in the afternoon, he arrived at the lodgings appropriated 
for him at Mrs. Maxwell’s, the same in which Gov. 
Troup resided. The time of his landing was at 3 0°. 
clock: so that the reception and procession took up 
about two hours and a half. The troops then filed off 
to the south common and fired a national salute, after 
which they returned to the quarters of the General, 
to whom they paid the marching salute. During the 
passage of the procession, the windows and doors, as 
well as the spacious streets through which the pro- 
cession passed, were crowded to excess ; and the ex- 
pression of enthusiastic feeling was repeatedly dis- 
played by all, from the highest to the lowest. He was 
saluted by the ladies from every place affording a view 
of the procession, by the waving of handkerchiefs ; 
which he returned by repeated and continued inclina- 
tion of the head, bowing in acknowledgment. At 

sundown, another salute was fired by the marine 
volunteer corps.” 


The dinner to him took place that evening at 7 
o’clock in the Council Chamber, and was of course 
numerously attended and well conducted. On Sur- 
day he attended service at the Episcopal Church, and 
the next day, under the direction of the masonic bo- 
dies and with masonic cerempnies, he laid the corner 
stone of the monument to General Greene, in Johnson 
square and of the monurhent-designed for Count Pu- 
laski, in Chippeway square, ,near the spot where the 
galiant Pole fell when leading onthe charge at the 
siege of Savannah, October 9th, 1779. Several other 
interesting ceremonies transpired during the day and 
that evening about 6 o’clock left the:city for Augusta, 
with all the civic and military compliments due to 
the Nation’s Guest. 

In the next, we purpose to present a detailed ac- 
count of the Institutions of Savannah.—Social—Char- 
itable—Military—Religious and Commercial. 
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HENRY HERBERT. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.—(Concluded.) 


BY MRS. CLIFTON. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Music—Indian Gratitude—A gay pageant—Escape. 

Tue spring flowers had ripened into summer 
fruits, and the heavy mantle of green which en- 
veloped the country was slightly stirred by the 
sluggish breath of an August morning, when Mrs. 
Herbert sat alone in the parlor which served for 
various purposes in her boarding-house. The 
room was low pitched, and the small windows ap- 
proaching nearly to the ground after a fashion of 
architecture then very prevalent, afforded a view 
of fresh, green patches of grass and shrubbery, 
whose coolness seemed to refresh the whole at- 
mosphere. Our heroine was sitting at a piano, 
above which hung the cage of a canary bird whose 
ambitious inmate endeavored to rival the gush 
of melody poured forth by the instrument. Fora 
while the lady amused herself with the vain efforts 
of the bird, then gradually as she became absorbed 
in the beautiful strains of Handel, she entirely 
forgot her rival, and gave her whole attention to 
the touching beauty of the music before her. 
Sadder and sweeter grew the strain which proba- 
bly owed much of its pathos to the care and anxi- 
ety that already shadowed the fair young brow of 
the performer. At length, overpowered by her 
feelings, she arose and, much to her surprise, dis- 
covered that she had been playing before an-ex- 
ceedingly attentive auditor. Immediately without 
one of the low windows stood an Indian whe was 
apparently so much affected by the sweet strains 
produced by her magic touch, that the tears were 
coursing down his dusky cheeks.* The sight of 
an Indian was then sufficiently rare to be almost 
startling; for the original lords of the soil had 
been almost entirely removed by this time from 
their former possessions. The names of Powhat- 
tan and Pocakhentas were then mere echoes of 
what had been. Yet his evident love of harmony 
assured her that there must be some good in one 
who had so much “ music in his soul.’’ She, 
therefore, re-seated herself and proceeded to play 
several gay and lively pieces, all of which appear- 
ed to give great pleasure to her savage auditor. 
At length she arose and approached the window. 

sé Where are you from?”’ she asked. 


The Indian, who was a man of few words, only 
replied by pointing to an extensive forest, which 
stretched away to his right hand. She asked a 
few more questions and was answered as laconi- 
cally as possible. A pause ensued which was 
broken by an exclamation of admiration from the 
Indian. 

“« Pretty—bright,” said he; pointing to an am- 
ber ornament upon her neck. She immediately 
unloosed the necklace, and gave it to him; he 
held it before the light in an extasy of admiration. 
~ “ Bright—pretty ; good lady,’ he said as he 
proceeded to add it to the number of glass beads 
and polished pebbles which hung already around 
his neck. 

The lady was amused at his expressions of de- 
light, and looking round for some other gift to add 
to the first, she perceived a bunch of peacock 
feathers. This present proved no less acceptable 
than the other, and the Indian, encouraged by her 
gentleness, sprang into the window and approach- 
ing a mirror begun to arrange these among the 
feathers which already decorated the top of his 
head. He was arrayed with great splendor, after 
the peculiar ‘taste of his tribe, and had his face 
painted with various circles and ‘lines of crimson, 
blue, and orange ; but he seemed to consider his 
attire as quite incomplete until he had added the 
new acquisitions to his original stock of finery. 

Helen, greatly amused at his proceeding, was 
abont to leave the room for more trinkets for his 
benefit, when she was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of the two young ladies. 

‘¢ Oh, come to the window ; do, do, come,” ex- 
claimed Jane, ‘‘the soldiers are so beautiful ;—but, 
who is this?’’ she added, stopping suddenly at 
sight of the Indian. 

«Never mind him,” whispered Julia, drawing 
her to the window. 

Mrs. Herbert followed them and so did the say- 
age, and they stood there for awhile absorbed in 
admiration of the splendid pageant before them. 

The troops were English, a portion -of Lord 
Cornwallis’ regiment. The uniform was magnifi- 
cent. Their gay feathers waved gracefully up- 
on the breeze, and their polished steel accoutre- 





* A fact, thongh somewhat at variances with the ideas we usually form of Indian character. 
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ments glittered in the sunlight. Lord Cornwallis 
himself, a fine looking officer, was mounted upon 
a noble and high bred horse ; scarcely more so 
however than many of those around him. These 
were among the finest horses which Virginia could 
produce, for they had been chosen, and forcibly 
seized from the stables of the Virginia gentlemen 
who had been so unfortunate as to possess the pro- 
perty which had been passed over, with but little 
respect for the rights of the owners, by the British 
troops. But who could connect the idea of that 
brilliant cavalcade with the devastation and death 
which had tracked their progress? Certainly 
not the young females who now thought only of 
the brilliant procession before them; and of the 
delightful music which regulated their move- 
ments. What passed in the mind of the Indian 
they did not pause to enquire. Unaccustomed to 
give expression to his feelings, he regarded the 
whole with the calmness and stoicism common to 
his race. For themselves, their only emotions 
were those of wonder and admiration, until these 
sentiments were suddenly and painfully checked 
in the mind of Mrs. Herbert by a new and unex- 
pected object of interest. She perceived in one 
of the cross streets an American officer, closely 
pursued by two British soldiers. The American 
appeared jaded and wearied, and was mounted on 
a horse which seemed as fatigued as himself; he 
was evidently returning froma journey, while the 
Englishmen were both fresh and well mounted. 
The lady uttered a cry of horror; for in the form 
of the officer, she perceived that of her own hus- 
band. Her companions quickly understood the 
cause of heralarm. The Indian too, soon com- 
prehended the state of the case, and with the 
quick sense of gratitude, by no means rare with 
his race, which had been produced in this instance, 
by the kindness of the lady, he sprang instantly 
from the window. This Indian was well known 
by the officers of Lord Cornwallis’ army; with 
whom he was friendly, and to whom he had often 
proved useful. Flying after the pursuers with 
the speed of lightning, he called each of them by 
name, and succeeded in arresting their attention 
just as they had gained fearfully on the wearied 
horseman. Each soldier paused, and received in 
ihe broken language of the Indian, an order to 
repair to the general. They hesitated for awhile 
whether they should obey the summons so strange- 
ly conveyed; but the delay sufficed to give the 
American officer a fair chance to escape, of which 
he readily availed himself. The English enraged 
at the loss of their victim, then turned their fury 
against the Indian ; but speed of foot anda perfect 
knowledge of the country around, saved him from 
the effects of their rage ; and he took care never 
again to venture within their reach. Meanwhile 


Captain Herbert reached home in safety, and in 
the joy of re-union with his family, the cares, 
doubts, and dangers of the many preceding weeks 
were totally forgotten. 

His appearance was readily explained. After 
having received a command to join General La- 
fayette’s army with his company, he had obtained 
a short furlough, which gave him an opportunity 
to visit his family, while at the same time he infor- 
med himself concerning the movements of the 
enemy. His leave of absence however was but 
brief, for a concentration of a large portion of the 
American forces was about to take place ; as Lord 
Cornwallis had already taken up his line of mareh 
for Yorktown. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Siege of York —Washington — Rochambeau — The 
Surrender — Universal Joy. 

Slightly shifting the time and place of our nar- 
rative, we find ourselves engaged in one of the 
most important and stirring scenes of the Revo- 
lution. The time was that peculiarly delightful 
season which generally occurs in Virginia about 
the months of October and November—the Indian 
summer—a season when the sun half veils its 
face behind the clouds and haze which throw a 
sort of dreamy enjoyment over the whole surface 
of nature ; an enjoyment acknowledged by every 
grade of creation, from the tiny spring flower that 
reclothes itself with the beauty of the past season 
to the lord of the soil, whose disposition, be it 
what it may, must perforce feel the influence of 
so benign a temperature as that which character- 
izes the Indian summer. Those, however, to 
whom we are about most particularly to direct our 
attention were too deeply occupied with matters 
of the last importance to bestow much considera- 
tion on atopic which usually seems of so much 
consequence in ordinary conversation. 

The Americans were encamped before the little 
town of York to which Cornwallis had removed 
his troops, and upon whose reduction so much 
depended. Ten days had now passed since 
the commencement of the siege, and the spirit 
and resolution manifested on each side seemed 
equally unconquerable. The fortifications were 
formidable and arranged with the most perfect 
military skill; yet the hopes of the American ar- 
my had never flagged for an instant. They felt 
that this was the crisis which must decide, not the 
justice, but the success of their undertaking. 
Mounted on a horse whose mammoth proportions 
well suited his own, himself the finest horseman 
of an age and country in which that art is held in 
such high estimation, General Washington deliy- 
ered his orders with that calm and dispassionate 
judgment that no emergency ever altered. Count 
Rochambeau was beside him, not exactly in the 
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state with which French vanity has led them to 
invest him, in their celebrated painting of the 
‘Siege of York,” where that nobleman is repre- 
sented as commanding the army, while Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Hamilton, and Laurens stand around 
as mere subalterns. Still his services were of no 
mean importance. A distinguished Southern his- 
torian gives the following eloquent and interest- 
ing account of this important action : 

‘“‘The works erected for the security of York- 
town on the right, were redoubts and batteries, 
with a line of stockade in the rear. A marshy 
ravine lay in front of the right, over which was 
placed a large redoubt. The morass extended 
along the centre, which was defended by a line of 
stockade and by batteries. On the left of the 
centre was a horn work, with a ditch, a row of 
fraise, and an abattis. Two redoubts were advan- 
ced before the left. The combined forces advan- 
eed and took possession of the ground from which 
the British had retired. 

‘¢ About this time the legion cavalry and mounted 
infantry passed over the river to Gloucester. 
General de Choisy invested the British post on that 
side so fully as to cut off all communication be- 
tween it and the country. In the mean time, the 
royalarmy was straining every nerve to strengthen 
their works; and their artillery was constantly 
eraployed in impeding the operations of the com- 
bined army. On the 9th and 10th of October, the 
French and Americans opened their batteries. 
They kept up a brisk and well directed fire from 
heavy cannon, mortars,and howitzers. The shells 
of the besiegers reached the ships in the harbor. 
The Charon of 44 guns and a transport ship were 
burned. On the 11th the besiegers commenced 
their second parallel two hundred yards from the 
works of the besieged. Two redoubts advanced 
on the left of the British, greatly impeded the 
progress of the combined armies. It was there- 
fore proposed to carry them by storm. To excite 
a spirit of emulation, the reduction of one was 
committed to the French, of the other, to the 
Americans. The latter, led by Colonels Hamilton 
and Laurens, marched to the assault with unloaded 
muskets. Having passed the abaitis and palisades 
they attacked on all sides, and carried the redoubt 
in a few minutes, with the loss of nine killed and 
thirty three wounded. Incapable of imitating 
examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent pro- 
vocations, they spared every man who ceased to 
resist. Eight of the British were killed, one 
hundred and twenty captured, and a few escaped. 
The French were equally successful on their part. 
They carried the redoubt assigned tu them with 
rapidity ; but, being opposed by a greater number 
of men, their loss amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred men. These two redoubts were included in 


the second parallel, and facilitated the subsequent 
operations of the besiegers. 


‘The British could not with propriety risk re- 
peated sallies. One was projected at this time, 
October 16th, with 4006 men, co:u:manded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Abercrombie. He proceeded so 
far as to force two redoubts, and to spike eleven 
pieces of cannon. Though the officers and soldiers 
displayed great bravery in this enterprise, yet their 
success produced no essential advantage. The 
cannon were svon unspiked and rendered fit foe 
service. By this time the batteries of the besie- 
gers were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of 
heavy ordinance, and the works of the besieged 
were so damaged that they could scarcely show a 
single gun. Lord Cornwallis had now no hope 
left, but in offering terms of capitulation, or at- 
tempting an escape. He determined on the latter. 
Boats were prepared to receive the troops in the 
night, and to transport them to Gloucester Point. 
After one whole embarkation had crossed, a violent 
storm of wind and rain dispersed the boats, and 
frustrated the whole scheme. The royal army, 
thus weakened by divison, was exposed to increas- 
ed danger. Orders were sent to those who had 
passed, to recross the river to Yorktown. With 
the failure of this scheme, the last hope of the 
British army expired. Longer resistance could 
answer no good purpose, and might occasion the 
loss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, wrote a letter to Washington, requesting 
a cessation of arms for twenty-four hours, and that 
commissioners might be appointed to digest arti- 
cles of capitulation. The posts of Yorktown and 
Gloucester were surrendered on the 19th of Octo- 
ber. The honor of marching out with colors flying, 
which had been refused to General Lincoln, on his 
giving up Charleston, was now refused to Corn- 
wallis ; and General Lincoln was appointed to re- 
ceive the submission of the royal army at York- 
town precisely in the same way as his own had 
been conducted about eighteen months before.” 


It is importantto the progress of our story to 
know that our hero Captain Herbert signalized 
himself by feats of daring prowess which elicited 
applause and thanks from his superior officers. 


‘¢ Tt was nobly done,” said General Washington 
and those few words from one who weighed every 
expression, conveyed more praise than a dozen 
epitaphs can express. He stood near his almost 
idolized General, when they witnessed the hum- 
bled departure from the town, of him, who buta 
few months before had considered himself the con- 
queror of their belovedcountry. With their colors 
lowered, the besieged army came forth, and their 
surrender sealed the fate of the nation. The hearts 
of the spectators beat high with triumph. They 
were drawn up in silence, on an eminence which 
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commanded a view of the entire scene. It was 
wonderful with what perfect quiet, the whole of 
this important proceeding was conducted. The 
river lay before them dotted with motionless sails, 
and disturbed only by the movement of the flats 
which passed upand down. The repose of the 
scene was not marred by violent demonstrations of 
joy. The gratitude and happiness which filled 
every heart were too deep to be noisily expressed. 
On one side lay the town of York from which 
thousands were passing; yet a hush rested upon the 
whole multitude. The English army mortified 
and dispirited marched forth, and the people when 
they felt that the heavy yoke of oppression had 
‘been removed from them, held up their hands to 
heaven in silentthankfulness. Many aneye which 
had looked unmoved upon the fiercest sacrifice of 
human life now filled with tears, and many arough 
old soldier leant down his head and sobbed. Captain 
Herbert observed one old man who leant against 
a willow tree—he seemed very old, for his muscu- 
lar frame was bowed and contracted, and his white 
hair gleamed like threads of silver in the sunlight. 
There he had stood ever since the first joyful ti- 
dings had reached him perfectly unmoved, without 
once changing his position. Touehed by his ap- 
parent emotion, the young officer addressed him, 
but received no reply. He dismounted and ap- 
proached him, but his sympathy and solicitude 
were of little importance—the old man was dead. 
The joy of that moment had proved too much for 
his aged and wasted frame. There wasa joyful 
assemblage that evening in the tent ofthe com- 
manding officer, when congratulations and compli- 
ments passed round, but among the many cheerful 
countenances, there was one who looked sad and 
uneasy. This was no other than Colonel Lee, a 
strange guest at such a time, but he had come with 
the intention of vindicating his conduct ona point 
which threatened to produce serious consequences. 
The brutal massacre at New London had made 
Arnold more obnoxious than ever, and had placed 
his entertainer in a most critical position, but the 
acknowledged bravery of his son-in-law, contribut- 
ed greatly to free him from suspicion, and he too, 
soon joined in the joy which was so universally 
diffused throughout the whole nation—a joy whose 
demonstrations were not bounded by time or place. 
Indeed but few events in the annals of history 
have produced such universal thankfulness. Pro- 
cessions were formed throughout the country, and 
the churches were filled with grateful hearts. 
Congress appointed a day for universal thanks- 
giving and prayer, throughout the United States. 
The good people of Philadelphia, who did not then 
receive news with the same rapidity with which 
it is now conveyed, were startled from their slum- 
bers one morning, by hearing the monotonous cry 
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of an old Dutch watchman, replaced by the cheer- 
ing intelligence. 

‘« Past two o’clock, and Cornwallis is taken.” 

Their joy and excitement knew no bounds. 
Nothing however can be added to the closing 
command of Washington on this occasion, when 
he directed the performance of divine service on 
the following day. 

** The Commander-in-chief recommends,” said 
he, ‘‘that all the troops, not upon duty, do assist 
at it, with a serious deportment, and that sensi- 
bility of heart, which the recollection of the 
surprising and particular interposition of Provi- 
dence in our favor, claims.”’ 

In those days of fox hunting and card playing 
clergyman, the cause of religion was at but a low 
ebb, yet sincere prayers and praises ascended to 
Heaven; often from lips but little used to such 
expressions. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Disposes of an old acquaintance—Reappearance 
of the Indian. 

‘‘To say the truth Mrs. Herbert,”’ said Jane to 
her one day, ‘‘I am sorry you are to leave us, 
and particularly now when we are about to have 
a wedding in the family.” 

** Indeed! I had no idea that you contemplated 
such an event; and which of your numerous 
beaux do you intend to make so happy ?” 

‘< None of mine, for I shall only be a secondary 
character on the occasion. Would you believe 
that my younger sister, and so plain a girl as Julia 
is too, would be married before me ?”’ 

“Julia! Well, Ireally hope she will be as 
happy as she deserves; but who is the fortunate 
man?” 

‘‘ Why it really is quite a romantic story—and 
to think how slyly it was all managed. None of 
us, except mamma suspected for a moment, that 
any thing unusual was going on. But I will tell 
you the circumstances — Do you recollect some 
months ago, when the town was filled with British 
officers, at the time that Major Herbert was absent 
so long, Papaand Mamma were away too that day, 
and no one here except you, Julia and myself. 
Do you recollect our having been somewhat 
startled on that occasion by a knocking at the 
outer door? We could not conceive who it could 
be that would visit us then, for the streets were 
filled with English soldiers, and our friends were 
only anxious to keep themselves as much out of 
sight as possible. You snatched up your child, 
and bolted your chamber door, and a 

«¢ And you did not feel secure until you were 
doubly locked in your closet.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I acknowledge that 1 am a terrible cow- 
ard; but Julia is the bravest person in America I 
believe, except the soldiers themselves, so what 
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did she do but go to the front door and there she 
saw a sight that would have frightened me out of 
my senses. There was a tall strong man dressed 
in a heavy great coat, and waggoner’s hat, who 
inquired for Papa. 


Julia was sure she recognized the voice, and 
consequently asked him in. She says that the 
man came in ina great hurry, and immediately 
after turned round and locked the door. This sur- 
prised her not a little, and she was still more 
astonished when he caught her by the arm, and 
begged her for the love of heaven to bring him 
something to eat.” 

‘‘ Anodd beginning for a love story !”’ 

‘Wasn't it? Well, she immediately complied 
with his request and when he had eaten as if it 
had been his first meal for a fortnight, he laid 
aside his heavy great coat and broad brimmed 
hat, and Julia recognised avery elegant young 
man whom she had formerly known slightly. 
Only think of that! and you and I were shut up 
in our chambers frightened half to death. But 
the romantic partis yet tocome. This gentleman 
it seems was in great danger; he had taken an 
active part in favor of the Americans, and the 
consequence was that the enemy were particularly 
solicitous about his capture. So what does Julia 
do, but offer him an asylum in the old barn be- 
hind the house, where no one ever thought of 
looking for him. Well don’t you know, whata 
lamentation Uncle Randolph used to raise about 
pieces of veal and mutton which would regularly 
disappear from the table ?”’ 


‘¢ Oh perfectly, he thought the symmetry of his 
table entirely destroyed,—all his ingenuity was 
insufficient to correct the deficiency.” 


‘¢ And besides the loss of the viands, the poor 
man was harassed with fears of witchcraft. He 
used to hang horse-shoes all around the smoke- 
houses and nail crosses over every grave yard in 
the neighborhood, besides sticking his head full of 
pins and lying with his feet tothe east every 
night for good luck. But none of his remedies had 
the least effect, and he was still further confirmed 
in his belief that supernatural agency was at work 
by the noises he would occasionally hear in the 
barn, which he never dared to enter, for he firmly 
believed itto be haunted. I[ suppose by this time 
you have guessed the real fate of the viands which 
caused so much uneasiness. They were conveyed 
away by no older witch than Julia herself. She 
was so much afraid of discovery that she never 
allowed a servant to assist in carrying food to the 
stranger's asylum, in fact she kept it a profound 
secret. 1 cannot imagine how she managed to do 
so; but I had not the least suspicion of the matter 
uatil the whole affair was explained a few days 
ago, and ] was introduced to my intended brother- 
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in-law. Really he isacharming young man, and 
one of whom any girl may well be proud. Only 
think of Julia’s making such a match, and what a 
fine opportunity he had for falling in love too !”’ 

The conversation was just then broken off sud- 
denly by an exclamation from Mrs. Herbert, “my 
friendly Indian! only look Jane,” cried she as a 
dark face surrounded by ornaments appeared at the 
same window where she had first seen him. She 
arose and approached her husband’s deliverer with 
great animation. He nodded in reply to her salu- 
tation. 

‘“‘ How can Tever repay you, my friend,” said 
she, ‘* for the great service you have rendered 
me ?”’ 

‘¢ Paid already,” was the brief reply. 

** Oh no, you have done that which can never 
be repaid by beads and peacock’s feathers. What 
can I do for you?”’ 

** Do,”’ said the Indian, looking round. “ Give 
me that blanket for squaw,”’ said he. 

The lady immediately took the shawl, whose 
color attracted the savage, from her shoulders and 
presented it to him. 

‘** But would you not like to come and live with 
us,’’ she said. “We would build you a house, 
and make your old age very happy. We should 
never forget the debt of gratitude we owe you.” 

The Indian shook his head. 

‘** Then is there nothing we can do for you?” 

Nothing more. I'll come and see you some- 
times.” 

Well do, and bring your wife with you.” 

‘Ingen woman no visit white woman. Squaw 
busy at home—shell corn—cook the venison—too 
busy; but I “Il come. Good bye.” 

So saying he turned away and was soon lost in 
the shadows of the vast primeval forests, where 
he had once been free as the wild deer which 
bounded before him. But he kept his promise ; 
often visited his grateful friends, and always re- 
turned from their presence laden with gifts. He 
rarely went empty handed himself, but was 
usually provided with venison from the forest, or 
fish from the river,in return for which many a 
silver coin and glittering ornament shone in his 
single tress of raven hair, and around his dark bare 
neck and arms. The friendship so singularly be- 
gun only ended with his life. 


CHAPTER X. 


Evening — An Apparition — Derangement — Death 
Conclusion. 


Ir was a happy party, that which assembled at 
Elmdale a few weeks after the events above narra- 
ted. Major Herbert whose promotion, as well as his 
important services, greatly elevated him inthe eyes 
of his haughty father-in-law, had consented, for his 
wife's sake, to accept the somewhat tardy hospitali- 
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ty now anxiously extended to him. Helen sat 
beside him lovelier than ever, for her countenance 
was radiant with joy ; and Kate too, although her 
bright face was somewhat paler than formerly, 
sympathized heartily in the universal happiness. 
Then, ever and anon, a face glowing with ebony 
and pleasure, would peep in, as if to make sure 
that the news was not too good to be true. The 
little boy too, had his full share of attention and 
admiration, and many a treasured accomplishment 
he would display for the delight of his new friends. 
Jt was a happy party, but with the restlessness as 
common to joy as grief, Mrs. Herbert arose and 
approached one of the front windows. It was a 
glorious night, one of those which rival all the 
tales we hear of Italian skies. The lawn half 
covered with the luxuriant blossoms of the white 
clover returned the brilliancy of the moon as from 
a sheeted shroud of snow. The sky was varied 
by a thousand light fleecy clouds tinged witha 
brightness almost equal to that of the moon her- 
self, and the clear waters of the James river 
copied faithfully every variety which embellished 
the face of Heaven. The waters were very beau- 
tiful, for the rippling waves were each crowned 
with a moon-beam throughout a long line of light 
which extended to a considerable distance both up 
and down the river. The night and its accompa- 
niments were so exceedingly lovely that Mrs. Her- 
bert could not resist the temptation held out fora 
walk on the beach. She accordingly wrapped a 
large shawl around her, and beckoning to her sis- 
ter, they prepared to sally forth upon the pleasant 
though somewhat imprudent enjoyment of a walk 
upon the river shore. Promising to return very 
quickly, the two sisters set off upon their little ex- 
pedition. They crossed the lawn and approached 
the river, pleasantly beguiling the time by cheer- 
ful discourse. They had passed on in this way 
for some distance, when Kate declared it was time 
to return. 

“Yes, directly,”’ said her sister, ‘* but we must 
take this charming little path, if only for old ac- 


quaintance sake.”’ 

‘¢ That path carries us all round the grave yard, 
Helen.” 

“Well, and what of that—neither of us can be 
called superstitious, and we both know each stone 
in the dear old grave yard too well to allow our 
fancies to conjure them into sheeted spectres.” 

Kate made no further objection, and they pro- 
ceeded along the path designated. It was a dark 
spot, that grave yard,—dark even in the day time, 
from the luxuriant growth of cedars and sombre 
evergreens which had been planted there ; but at 
night, when the pale moon-beams called out the 
white tombstones with an almost startling brillian- 
cy, the contrast of the gloomy shrubbery around, 
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appeared truly fearful. The sisters walked on in 
silence, when suddenly on turning an angle in the 
path, Mrs. Herbert was startled by a piercing 
shriek from her companion— 

‘*God of Heaven! look there Helen!” She 
rather gasped than uttered. Her sister followed 
the direction of her eyes, which were dilated and 
seemed half frozen with terror. Her own heart 
bounded with fear when she perceived distinctly 
a tall white figure moving slowly across the grave 
yard. They both stood still as if rooted to the 
spot. 

‘** Do you not recognise it,’’ said Kate ina hollow 
voice. 

*¢ No—no—who upon earth can it be ?”’ 

‘*No mortal inhabitant of earth,” replied the 
other. 

** Many years ago she and I made a foolish pro- 
mise, that whoever died first, should appear after 
death if possible, in a visible form to the other. 
She has now come back to fulfil the fearful 
pledge—that’s unfortunate Mary Herman.”’ 

‘* Mary Herman! can it be she? let us go to her 
assistance; she is deranged perhaps and has 
wandered here,” exclaimed Helen, disregarding 
the superstitious fears of her sister, ‘‘ Poor crea- 
ture! let us try to assist her,’’ and as she spoke 
she hastened forward to perform her charitable 
intention. 

Halfashamed of her fears, Kate followed. They 
found no difficulty in entering, for the stone fence 
which surrounded that dismal place, was low and 
partly broken. Mrs. Herbert entered first, and 
found the unfortunate object of their search ex- 
tended upon a tombstone, pale, cold, and exhausted. 
Oh! how altered she was, her eyes were wild and 
rayless, and the skin was wrinkled upon her blood- 
less cheeks. She fixed her large hollow eyes upon 
the lady who stood like an angel of mercy beside 
that strange unnatural cowl. 

‘¢ Not yet,” she murmured in that thick, holiow 
voice which requires the strained attention of every 
nerve, ‘* Not yet, I am not ready for you yet.”’ 

‘‘For what?’ asked the lady taking the pale, 
thin hand in hers. 

‘‘ For death—how can you ask me? are you not 
the angel of death? I have long been looking and 
hoping for you,and now I find you far more beauti- 
ful than I had ever fancied. I will go with yon 
directly—directly—but oh! shall I never come 
back to earth again ?”’ 

‘* Do not talk so Mary—come, let us go to the 
house yonder; you must be very cold here, and 
you will find a cheerful fire there.”’ 


‘* Cheerful ! no I shall never behold a cheerful 
object again—I do not wish it. 1 have practised 
for daysand weeks,”’ she whispered as if disclosing 
asecret of the deepest importance, ‘to accustom — 
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myself to the cold damps of the grave, that I may 
not feel the change so sensibly. God help me, 
but its a deep, deep, dark place. Is there any end 
fo that depth? and you, but perhaps you are an 
angel come at last to whisper better thoughts to 
me—but don’t attempt tocomfortme. The child! 
ah, you had forgotten the child—now you will 
desert me as every thing else bright and beautiful 
in life has done, and leave me tothe care of fiends, 
and to the mercy of him—but not that!—oh, not 
that!—do not leave me with him!” The un- 
fortunate creature shrieked aloud in her terror and 
springing up with fearful strength, grasped the 
arm of her benevolent friend. 

‘¢Calm yourself,’’ said Helen soothingly, “ we 
are friends who have come to take care of you, 
come along, let us assist you home. Do you not 
know me, your old friend Helen Lee; and here is 
one whom you know still better, Kate, your old 
acquaintance Kate Lee,’’ as she spoke, she pointed 
to her sister, hoping that memory would awaken a 
ray of reason inthe mind of the unhappy creature. 

*¢‘ Kate—Kate Lee! oh, I know her too well,” 
screamed the miserable woman, whose imagination 
with a velocity common to madness, seized the 
new train of thought, ‘‘ yes she is the messenger 
from the land of spirits. It was an old promise, 
but I remember it well, I heard that she too was 
in his power, which you know is to be in the power 
of death and destruction. Poor Kate, I pity you; 
but | will go with you,” she said, attempting again 
to rise, but her strength was now unequal to the 
exertion, and she sank back. 

‘‘ Fly Kate, fly to the house,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Herbert, ‘‘ bring some help to remove the unfortu- 
nate creature from this dreadful place. Make 
haste or it will be too late—too late—she grows 
heavier every moment.” 
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*¢ And leave you here Helen ?”’ 


‘‘Oh never think of me, fly, fly, or you will be 
too late. God help us, it is too late even now,” 
she exclaimed as the form leaned more helplessly 
upon her, and seemed already to assume the cold- 
ness and rigidity of the marble on which it lay. 


Mrs. Herbert leant over her, and found that a 
low murmur still escaped her lips, but it was con- 
fused and indistinct. At that moment lights from 
the house approached, they had been sent by their 
friends, uneasy at their long absence. The assis- 
tance was most welcome, but it came too late to 


prove of any avail to the unfortunate Mary Her- 
man. 


It was a fearful lesson of her lover's perfidy, 
that which Catharine Lee learned on that terrible 
night, and many years elapsed before she could so 
far forget it as to bestow her hand ona worthier 
suitor. 


Major Herbert and his wife enjoyed each a long 
life of happiness and usefulness. Hers indeed has 
been extended considerably beyond the allotted 
limit of three score and ten years, for the lady 
whose slight history we have sketched under this 
assumed name is yet living, and still enjoys in the 
admiration and reverence of all around her, the 
reward of a well spent life. Itis true, that the 
time has now come for her, when “the sun, and 
the light, and the moon, and the stars are darken- 
ed,’’ when “ the grasshopper is a burden,” and the 
silver cord’’ is well nigh loosed, yet her “ patient 
continuance in well doing”’ still makes her old age 
lovely to the last. From her own lips were collec- 
ted, while she was yet able to think of such things, 
the incidents which have formed the ground work 
of the foregoing narrative. 





WELL, LET THEM SING THEIR HEROES. 


1. 
Well, let them sing their heroes’ deeds of fame, 
Their belted warriors, with their souls of might, 
We, too, have gallant chiefs we proudly name, 
As great in soul, as fearless too in fight ; 
There’s not a spot in all this land of ours, 
From Ashley’s banks to Apalachy’s steep, 
Though smiling now in green, and gay with flowers, 
That has not seen their charging squadrons sweep; 
That has not heard their cry 
Peal in the blood-red sky,— 
A cry of death and terror for the foe; 
That has not seen the strife 
For liberty and life, 
The brave array, the gallant charge, the sharp and 
sudden blow. 


46 


2. 
And if the peace that blossoms through our land, 
The boon of valor won from matchless hate, 
Be once again by foreign legions banned, 
And all be gloomy that was triumph late; 
Then shall the spirit oLold times awaken, 
And through our vales the glorious cry shall speed ; 
The plough thrown by, the sword again be taken, 
And plumed war bestride his battle-steed ; 
The soul of Sumter then, 
And Marion, with his men, 
Shall give new glory to our heights and plains ; 
Till the vindictive foe, 
Thrice—waru’d, at last shall know, 
From every strife with Freedom’s sons but shame and 
death she gains! 
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WE turn from * the Copper Captain’’ with all the 
enjoyment of a pleasant contrast, to a successor, nei- 
ther military nor naval, but in every sense civil and 
gentlemanly. The Honorable Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray, who, in 1839,published two volumes of *‘ Travels 
in North America,” possessed, besides his native 
strong sense, and the good education of which we see 
throughout his work, abundant proof, many striking 
advantages over the majority of Tourists who have 
visited vs. He had a hereditary interest in our con- 
cerns, being the grand-son of Lord Dunmore, Gover- 
nor of Virginia at the outbreak of the Revolution. His 
rank and connections of course introduced him into 
the best society of the United States, and some busi- 
ness to which he alludes, brought him into close con- 
tact with all classes of people in the interior of Vir- 
ginia. His excellent temper and quiet courage pre- 
pared him for whatever he might encounter in mix- 
ing familiarly with all classes, and indeed some of his 
adventures required his whole stock of both. His 
amenity of manners and intelligent conversation, re- 
commended him in every circle, and we may well 
believe that the best side of every thing naturally pre- 
sented itself or was presented to such a person. Nay, 
he seems anxious to view every thing in the most fa- 
vorable light ; cheerful and happy himself, he desires 
to believe all others happy. He is no grumbling, cen- 
sorious John Bull, but a warm hearted Scotch Noble- 
man; not blind to faults, but choosing to pass as lightly 
as he may over difficulties, and rather dwell upon 
things pleasing than displeasing. There are few such 
travelers. 


The Biographer of Frederick Leopold Count Stol- 
berg tells us, that having journeyed through Switzer- 
land, Italy and Sicily, he published a history of his 
tour. ‘*The peculiar feature of the narrative is an 
uniform endeavor to employ the reader’s attention on 
objects of agreeable contemplation. Of men, he only 
mentions the distinguished, the wise and the good; of 
governments, he only analyses the free; in works of 
nature and of art, his select notice is confined to the 
sublime and the beautiful.” We have never had the 
good fortune to meet with this amiable work of Count 
Stolberg, but as we prefer punch, (or, rather, in these 
days of teetotalism, it will be safer to say lemonade,) 
to Eau sucre, we are content with Mr. Murray’s, 
which does offer the zest occasionally of a little gentle 
censure—a mere ‘soupcon’ of difference from our 
wise countrymen in some of their cherished opinions. 

Now if there be truth and justice in the old maxim 
«¢ fas est et ab hoste doceri,” surely it must be still 
more advisable, as well as prudent, to receive counsel 


from a friend; and here we have one, sufficiently im- 
partial, firm and intelligent; examining, reasoning; 
and ** thinking twice before he speaks.” We are de- 
sirous that his book should be more extensively read 
among us than it seems to have been, and we will 
promise in his personal adventures a treat to all lovers 
of easy animated narrative, abounding in incident and 
full of acute and interesting observation. Besides 
learning more than they can obtain elsewhere in the 
same compass, of the true Indian character, so egre- 
giously misunderstood generally, our countrymen will 
see their own portraits better drawn than by any for- 
eign limner whatever. 


The remarks and sentiments of such a man as the 
Honorable €. A. Murray, in reference to us and 
our affairs, are worthy of serious consideration, and 
we shall proceed to offer a brief comment upon some 
ofthem. To give due weight to these, as shewing the 
feelings and spirit from which they emanated, we shall 
make a preliminary quotation of a few lines from each 
volume. When bidding us farewell, he says, (Vol. 2, 
p- 243,) ** I had been treated with invariable kindness; 
and I cannot too eften repeat my firm conviction, that 
no traveler, from whatever country he may come, 
will meet with so hospitable and cordial a reception 
in America as a British gentleman—that is, if he be a 
person of courteous manners, of liberal mind, and dis- 
posed to appreciate the intentions of those who offer 
him civility, instead of sneering at national or indi- 
vidual peculiarities.” And on his visit to Cincinnati, 
while *‘ looking with admiration and astonishment at 
the energy and industry displayed” all around him, he 
exclaims ‘*I am filled with pride at the self-suggested 
reflection, that this metamorphosed wilderness is the 
work of Britain’s sons; and-tdo pity, from the bottom 
of my heart, the man, (and above all others the En- 
glishman,) who can see nothing in such a scene, but 
food for unjust comparisons, raillery and ridicule.” 


We never read or think of Canning’s celebrated 
toast, ‘* England and America! mother and daugh- 
ter”—without a sigh of regret that the venerable old 
lady should be so pertinaciously jealous and vindictive 
at our setting up our own establishment and ‘* com- 
ing out.” Most of our younger sisters are beginning 
to find that her temper is not the best, and to agree 
that we were not very well treated at home; nay, that 
good Mrs. Bull was rather disposed to make a Cinde- 
rella of us, neither allowing us to dress as if we were 
her own child, nor even admitting us to tea in the 
evenings with the rest of the family. 

But to return.—We could not reasonably expect 
Mr. Murray in the few months spent on this side the 
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Atlantic, to become aconvert to our prevailing Dem- 
ocratic notions, but we are gratified to find him free 
from the European disposition to ascribe every thing 
that is wrong among us to our Republican Institutions. 
He speaks of *‘the laboring class,” as * the broad 
"basis of society which strikes the tourist in America 
with the greatest surprise and admiration, and of 
which the native American may justly be proud.” 
He records the absence from our land oi ** panperism 
~—that gaunt and hideous spectre” whose visage appals 
all Europe. He points out two prominent features of 
our condition as “the principal a priori tests of the 
permanent prosperity of a nation; Ist. That every 
adult should be able to read and write—and 2nd. That 
every able bodied man willing to work, should find 
employment, ata trate of wages sufficient to ensure 
fim the necessaries and conveniencies of life.” He 
alledges however that we are too apt to regard these 
blessings as the effects of our forms of government, 
and results of our internal policy. Denying the cor- 
-gectness of this view, he ascribes them rather to the 
extent and fertility of our territory, which affords abun- 
-dant room for the exertion of our energies, and the 
developement of ali our faculties unrestrained by any 
counter pressure. He may be right in the main, but 


“he presses his argument too far. It is not to be 


doubted that misgovernment may keep back and 
suppress the forward movements of any people, inde- 


-pendentily of ail denseness of population and other 


causes of difficulty. Wethink we see clear proof of 
this in the strong contrast presented by the Universal 
Yankee Nation on our side of ‘‘ the boundary line,” 
and the Canadiansand ‘* blue noses” so well descri- 
bed by Sam Slick on the other. Perhaps we are not 
quite so prosperous and happy as we‘ have painted 
ourselves, nor the Canadians quite so wretched as 
‘they fancy, but there is in facta very considerable 
difference. Mr. Murray gives us a pretty picture 
of the comfort and plenty in the small new log house 
of an English laborer and his wife whom he visited 
on Grant river, and with great candor compares their 
present condition with ‘their former situation in 
Staffordshire ; the man earning there with difficulty 
two dollars a week, and either suffering all the miser- 
ies of poverty and want, or squabbling with an over- 
seer, for some pitiful allowance of two or three 
shillings extra, in consequence of having encumbered 
himself and the parish with a fine family of children.” 

Nor on the other hand are we willing to admit that 
the rudeness so often to be met with in the west 
and southwest, which he hesitates to call ‘ imperti- 
nence,’ but which indeed is often downright insolence, 
or the occasional flourishes of Lynch law—or the 
prevalence of duelling—or the execrable custom of 
carrying about the person the bowie knife, or pistol, 
or other deadly weapon, are properly attributable to 
democratic habits or republican institntions. They 
are collateral results of the very same contingencies 
which have produced the elevation of the lower classes, 
nd have removed all risk of destitution or depen- 
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dence. They arise from two causes combined, which 
we think will always produce them under every possi- 
ble form of government ; the sauciness of prosperity, 
namely, with sparseness of population. From this 
latter condition there flows indeed a torrent of evil 
whick threatens in many portions of our wide spread 
continent, to sweep away all the graces and refine- 
ments of civilization, and reduce us again to semi- 
barbarism. The want of tools, and of skill, and hands 
to make and touse them, enforces the utter abanden- 
ment, where men are few, of much of the material of 
comfort, and thus the standard of living is unavoidably 
lowered. Men make a virtue of this necessity ,and affect 
indifference to comforts they cannot ebtain ; the next 
step is to stigmatize es effeminacy the exhibition ef a 
wish for them ; then comes the real degradation of 
real indifference and passive indolence; demestic and 
personal neatness is disregarded, nay, unthought of , 
the beard is unshorn; the hands unwashed; the hair, 
nails and teeth, neglected. Did not Mr. Murray him- 
self find out evils irremediable during his stay among 
the Pawnees, and did it not occur to him that in our inte- 
rior settlements and pioneer stations on or near the fron- 
tier, similar circumstances must inevitably generate 
similar habits. Letus not be misunderstood. Weare 
no apologists for.the faults of our countrymen. We 
would only.analyse them and set aside such es beleng 
to human nature itself and would develope themselves 
as well among colonists of a monarchy, as in a repub- 
lic, and even under the immediate government of the 
reformed parliament. We detest blustering insolence 
wherevet we meet with it, but it is more indecorous 
and revolting in the streets of New York or Montreal, 
London or Paris, than in the wild prairie, the half re- 
claimed forest, or the newly settled village, where 
there cannot by any possibility have sprung up a 
public opinion to repress it, or education to teach it 
better behavior. Ablutions of any very great frequency 
are not to be expected te become habitual in the labor- 
ing classes any where. ‘‘ The unwashed artificer’’ of 
Sheffield and Birmingham, and the Agricultural bon- 
dage of Yorkshire, enjoy neither time nor opportunity 
fersuch luxury. But we acknowledge that inattention 
to this matter is one of the crying sins of our country- 
men. Sir A. Foster, sneeringly tells us that ‘* Jeffer- 
son took care to inform him that he washed his feet as 
often as his hands.” We repudiate—no! we detest 
the word so much that we will not repudiate any 
thing—but we abjure the idea of any necessary connec- 
tion between personal want of delicacy and republican- 
ism. ‘* Causa latet—res est notis eine.”” Why our 
countrymen make use of less water than other people 
equally civilized, we cannot guess, but the fact we 
¢ear is so. Mr. Murray tells us that he found the inns 
as neat in New England as at home. In this respect 
he was luckier than we have been. New England 
indeed may justly claim a supetiority over the other 
sections of this country, and the Atlantic cities gene- 
rally will bear a fair comparison with the rest of the 
world. But pass into the interior and stay a night, or 
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call for a meal at any wayside tavern or in any small 
village! We have often resolved to become a 
Missionary and devote our lives to the civilization of 
our fellow citizens. Their cookery is poisonous! 
tieir internal domestic arrangements an iniolerable 
grievance! Sleeping rooms to hold numbers at once; 
beds for two or three, rarely single couches; floors 
occasionally swept with the broomstraw of the nearest 
old field, but never scoured; often littered too with 
such filth as Erasmus describes in the English houses 
of his day; windows unconscious of glass, or paper, or 
mica, or horn, and yet unfit to admit either air or light; 
such have often been our lodgings, nay far worse, but 
we avoid running into extremes. Words fail us to 
describe the condition of the table and the kitchen. 
From watching the processes of such elementary cook- 
ery as is attempted, we have been driven by sheer dis- 
gust. We shall say nothing of the customary tablecloth, 
nor of the dishes, plates, knives and forks, except this, 
that in all other unsafe regions, as in Italy for example, 
you are indolently or good naturedly permitted to 
make use of every meansin your power to remedy the 
defects. We used to clean our knives on the stone 
window-sill and wash our own platesand cups. But in 
America every such hint of a desire for better things 
is received and resented as an insult. Yet the igno- 
rance which thus refuses to be enlightened is both 
ludicrous and revolting. Soup was recently served to 
a female relative of ours at a stage house on one of the 
most public roads in South Carolina, in a wash hand 
basin! Honey was once brought to table for a friend 
of ours travelling with two ladies, in an utensil which 
cannot by any periphrase ‘* be named to ears polite.” 
One of our distinguished citizens, making a tour in 
** the back country” with his lady, took with him some 
tea. Onsending outa parcel of it at one of his stopping 
places, to be prepared for their evening meal, there 
was returned a plate of ‘‘ greens” with their bacon, 
asmall delicate Chinese leaf, the water from which, 
after boiling, had been drained away through a cullen- 
der or cloth. To ouselves, careful not thus to lose our 
tea, a Dutch oven as it iscalled,a large round flat bot- 
tomed pot with an iron cover, was brought as the near- 


est feasible approach to the unknown tea kettle we had 
‘asked for. Of Coffee, that nectar fit to be handed to the 


Gods by Hebe or Ganymede, the first glimmering idea 
is scarcely spread abroad notwithstanding the efforts of 
legislators and schgolmasters. It is true that many thou- 
sand pounds of strong scented Rio, annually find their 
yay into the interior, but so little is used in making the 
infusion that neither colour nor characteristic flavor 
is imparted to the dingy fluid, which is not to be known 
from boiled rye, or toasted beans, or okra ground after 
parching. Sitting with a companion at breakfast 
somewhere in our **middle country” we made a bet 
as to the draught offered us with our fried eggs and 
rusty bacon ; we believing it an attempt to imitate the 
amber beverage of the Turk, he regarding it as a vain 
effort at the favorite *‘ swig” of the long-tailed celes- 
tials. "The matter was left tothe umpirage of our stage 
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driver, the only ‘ other gentleman’ at table, who after 
curiously sipping three or four cups, frankly acknowl- 
edged that he did not know; and the landlady was so 
angry at ourquestion, though put as politely as possible, 
that she would not answer it. Every thing else is 
similar and consistent. The ‘light bread’ of the south 
and southwest is always heavy; the biscuit instead of 
being twice cooked, is never half cooked, and like the 
biscuit ** the cake is always dough.’’ The meats are 
tough from being killed just when wanted, and are so 
uniformly fried in lamps, that we would imagine the 
arts of ** roasting, baking, boiling,” were all unknown. 
But this glimpse at the sad reality is sufficient and we 
forbear further detail. Every British tsaveler com- 
plains and most justly complains of the bed chamber, 
bed clothes, and toilette apparatus. ‘* A’int you got 
no hanketcher ?” is the reply in the far west to the 
simple wight who inquires for a towel when washing 
his hands and face. There we may forgive it, but not 
in the Old Dominion, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
‘*In our rash youth, when George the Fourth was 
King” we used to believe that this criminal inatten- 
ion to all proprieties of house, chamber, bed, table, 
body, and apparel, was one of the thousand ills to be 
attributable to slavery or association with slaves. We 
have outlived that error. We have seen such dirt in 
Ohio and New York, and such slovenliness and disre- 
gard to comfort in Maine, and Vermont, and the Cana- 
das, and ‘* all alongshore” on the free northern frontier, 
that we are now compelled to ascribe it to some wide 
and more universal cause. Besides this, even in slave 
holding states, it is a more prominent feature in those 
districts where there are fewest slaves. 

Of «* Lynching ”’ we do not always think so unfa- 
vorably as Mr. Murray. The honorable gentleman 
will doubtless acknowledge that in ‘ Mr. Hallam’s 
time’ the famous Middle Ages, it was a glorious thing 
for a stout Knight armed Cap-a-pie to take to the high- 
way as the righter of wrongs, the redresser of grievan- 
ces, the sustainer of the weak against the strong. 
But before the time of Cervantes ‘* the age of chivalry 
was past ’*’—and Burke lamented it, when the beauti- 
ful and highborn Marie Antoinette was in the hands 
of savages with no Palmerin to aid her; no lion 
hearted Richard to charge—battle axe in hand—the 
hosts of her enemies; no Bayard sans peur et sans 
reproche to adventure life and honor in her defence. 
Why was it ** Quixotic ” and absurd at one era to do 
what was laudable and glorious in the other—which 
merely to read of ** stirs the heart like the sound ofa 
trumpet?” Just because law and order had in the 
meanwhile prevailed, and it had become unneces- 
sary, intrusive and therefore mischievous. ‘But in 
many of the wilder parts of our yet unsettled country, 
law has not yet prevailed ; her right arm is too short 
and too weak—and some of the ancient modes of 
redressing grievances are imperatively called for. 
Lynching, like the duel—to use Bacon’s phrase, ‘is 
an aflront to the law” where law exists doubtless, but 
how where there is no law or law is totally inef- 
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ficient? Society is now in danger of being dissolved 
into its original elements, and the only intermediate 
mode of deciding pressing questions is by an appeal to 
the majority, whose voice, whenever ascertained de- 
liberately and in due form, is and must be potential. 
The question then is simply this; can any occasion be 
sufficiently urgent to justify the substitution of the 
new form of trial and execution of judgment by per- 
sons appointed pro re nata, under the authority of a 
local majority, for the o/d form of like trial and exe- 
cution by officers acting under a permanent appoint- 
ment from the authority of a more extensive majority, 
that of a town or county, or State, numely—not of an 
unchartered village or a country neighborhood. For 
our own parts we think that such occasicn may arise; 
though we would not hastily utter an opinion favora- 
ble to any specified example. As to the Bowie knife 
—hang up, say we, the man who carries one about 
him; or a pistol, or a stiletto; unless he can prove 
that he assumed it to afford himself immediate pro- 
tection against a wild beast at large, a ferocious mad- 
man ora drunkard. Otherwise regard him as Aostis 
humani generis,and hang him without benefit of cler- 
gy. Let us remark here, in passing, as a curious phe- 
nomenon, the fact that a large majority of all the 
Bowie knives in existence are manufactured in old 
and New England, countries loudest, but not too loud, 
in the reprobation of their use. We have in our time 
handled a great many of these instruments of mutila- 
tion and death, from six inches to two or three feet 
long, solid and hollow, the latter combined with a 
pistol barre] bored in its thick back to be fired bya 
trigger set just at the handle, and every one had upon 
it the mark of a Yankee or an English work-shop. 


With regard to duelling, Mr. Murray himself will 
acknowledge that there must be much intrinsic diffi- 
culty. He who is ready to brave death is not suscepti- 
ble of most other fears, and therefore penal laws against 
this custom fail every where of their intended effect. 
Dueiling will prevail in any cougtry in direet propor- 
tion to the degree in which the laws and institutions 
fail to protect the person; an additional consideration 
of importance too is the habitual mode of estimating 
offences. For example, an Englishman will bear 
with exemplary patience, called ‘‘game” by John 
Bull, an amount of beating with the fist, or ‘‘ punish- 
ment,” inflicted with a dexterity which he terms 
*‘ science,” sufficient to disable him for life or cause 
his speedy death. A Southern American ora French- 
man would resent mortally, if in his power, the first 
of these scientific inflictions, because he has learned 
to regard such violation of his person as an intolerable 
disgrace and full of infamy. We shall not stop to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Murray which is right; he is a Scotch 
gentleman and a man of honor, and whatever he may 
say for argument sake, we doubt not that if thus as- 
sailed and overpowered by superior ‘‘science”’ or 
strength, much as he tells us he admires the English 
system of *‘ fair fight” or pugilism, he would, with our 
Goy. Troup, consider ‘‘the arguinent exhausted and 
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stand to his arms.” But as he tells us he does not 
carry about him either pistol or dagger, and we esteem 
him too highly to believe that he is ever thus loaded, 
he must seek a weapon and give his antagonist notice 
of his intended assault. This then must either be a 
violent and disorderly street rencontre, or a regular 
and formal duel; we can readily guess which of these 
he will consider the least evil. Again we are told 
that in some parts of the civilized world a gentleman 
charged with falsehood or stigmatized with some op- 
probrious epithet, shall coolly set about to prove such 
charge unfounded, such abuse unmerited, or if he can 
find witnesses, appeal to the law for redress. In the 
South and among Southern gentlemen—unless they 
are members of Congress, ‘‘ who being without law, 
(outlaws) are a law unto themselves’—such words 
even more than blows, portend challenges, ten paces 
and hair triggers. Now we will not take upon our- 
selves to say that this is ‘‘all right!” but we do say 
that human life is egregiously overrated when it is 
valued against the preservation of courtesy and social 
decorum, and the security of the person from insult 
and injury; and that a duel, melancholy as it is, isa 
less evil than a throttling match, a fisticuff scuffle, a 
billingsgate brawl, or a Bowie knife rencontre; all of 
which have happened in high places and among high 
functionaries both in England and America. 

Goldsmith makes his Burchell, alias Sir William 
Thornhill, express so well the confusion made in 
men’s minds by the conflict between their habitual 
modes of reasoning on this subject, and their natural 
and irrepressible feelings, that the passage is worth 
quoting. The cowardly scoundrel, his nephew, hav- 
ing caused George Primrose, the brother of the girl 
whom he has seduced, to be arrested and imprisoned 
for challenging him, appeals to Sir William himself, 
now aware, however, of his rascalities, for the pro- 
priety of his conduct in the affair. ‘* You have acted 
in this instance prudently and well, though not quite 
as your father would have done: my brother indeed 
was the soul of honor; but thou—yes, you have acted 
in this instance, perfectly right, and it has my warm- 
est approbation.” 

Slavery is another topic from which neither My. Mur- 
ray nor wecan escape. His opinions are matters of 
course, Tell us where a man is born and brought up, 
and we will give you, generally speaking, his religious 
and political creeds,—certainly his views of the negro 
question. Fortunately, there remains little to be said 
upon it. Taylor, in his ‘‘ Natural History of Society,” 
remarks, that ‘‘ no savage nation ever emerged from 
barbarism by its own unaided exertions, and that the 
natural tendency of tribes in such a condition is to 
grow worse instead of better.” Thus is Africa—un- 
impressible by any influences from without—destined 
to remain forever the most savage of barbarous regions, 
cruel, ferocious, cannibal, darkly ignorant; one half of 
her population starving or in bondage to the other half; 
for African slaveiy, instead of being as women and 
children in Europe and New England and Ohio are 
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taught to believe, an extraneous institution forced on 
them by the cruelty of the terrible whites, is an in- 
ternal and perpetual custom interwoven inseparably 
with all their domestic habits and inter-tribal policy. 
The negro slave out of Africa suffers all the evils of 
slavery—and we have no wish to palliate them; pov- 
erty and enforced labor are sad things to bear, whether 
inflicted on the white or the black—by the overseer of 
a cotton mill or the driver of a rice plantation, apon 
the operative of Paisley or the sugar cutter of Cuba. 
But he would have been a slave in his own country 
with less food, more imperfect shelter and clothing, 
and destitute of that shade or degree of mental en- 
lightenment—such as it is—which circumstances now 
force onhim. Or perhaps his flesh would have filled 
the maw of some hungry neighbor orhis skull whiten- 
ed amidst the grinning pyramids of Dahomey or Ash- 
antee. Does Mr. Murray or any reasonable man 
hesitate as to the abstract choice of these alternatives ? 
Concerning the manner of enforcing labor on planta- 
tions, the whip mainly, we will observe, that when 
Armies and Navies, and Schools and Manufactories, 
dispense with corporal punishment, sharp and prompt, 
then will the time have come for discussing the 
substitution of some other system for these grown 
children, the Negro Race, of whose absolute, perma- 
nent and hopeless inferiority, no philosopher can now 
entertain a question. : . 


In passing through our country, Mr. Murray notices 
every where the decay of noble mansions, and fine 
estates, and correctly attributes it tothe abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture. With what we conceive to 
be a mistaken candor, however, he makes the ac- 
knowledgment that this ‘ droit d’ainesse’ is incompati- 
ble with republicanism. We think otherwise and re- 
gret profoundly that our revolutionary forefathers 
should have thought proper to have introduced this ele- 
ment into the series of awful and sublime experiments 
they were making on the welfare of their posterity. 
Whence the indifference toall local ties ; the careless- 
ness and hopelessness of all permanent improvement; 
the disregard to the stability of the house we build, the 
roads and bridges we construct, the fences we put up; 
the heartless want of that strong attachment to the 
place of our birth which makes it Home! and the 
readiness to migrate charged upon-us too truly as a 
people. Who is now to be found residing in the home 
of his grandfather ?—nay, if an adult—of his father 2 
It is appalling to think how many of the present gen- 
eration are born in the hotels or ‘* boarding houses,” 
in which their parents “stay ” or “ stop,”’ for transient 
convenience or a false economy. The very word 
home, alas! will convey but a faint meaning to the 
American ear in the next century. Hence too the 
premature decay of the Fine Arts among us. Who 
will build a fine house to be sold at his death! Who 
will buy acostly picture or a noble statue—which 
must soon be divided among his children, one third 
going to his widow and her second husband! Who 
will accumulate a valuable library, which none of his 
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descendants can afford to keep! And ‘how is all this 
necessary to Republicanism? Every man has now 
the right to transmit his wealth as he pleases, but he 
dares not as we see in fact, cross thus the current of 
positive institutions anda public feeling entirely fac- 
titious which has grown out of them. By re-estab- 
lishing the right of the eldest son to certain portions 
of the estate of the father asin England, we should 
create no privileged class, but in every class among 
us we should secure the existance of a large body of 
individnals directly and permanently interested in the 
improvement of the whole surface of our Fatherland, 
The standard of comfort would thus be sustained or 
elevated, and human civilization carried forward, in- 
stead of retrograding as it tends strongly to do under 
the presentsystem. No one would suffer any ultimate 
injury under this proposed alteration of our laws. The 
situation of younger brothers is not now suchas to in- 
duce on their part any rational objection. The average 
number of children in families throughout the United 
States is estimated at about seven. But the seventh 
part of the average value of estates will raise no young 
man from poverty, while the eternal subdivision keeps 
the whole mass in a tantalizing condition just above 
absolute want and so far below mediocrity, that there 
is nothing to spare forthe procurement of perfect ed- 
ucation, or the cultivation of the intellect and refine- 
ment of the manners. And we are sinking lower 
every day in the comparative seale. Look.at the sue- 
cessive Presidents—Judges of the Supreme Court— 
membersof the Senate—Representatives in Congress 
The ‘* last of the Romans ”* has resigned his seat and 
the race of the Giants is extinct. 

In Tennessee we were informed that a curious and 
interesting custom prevailed until lately, perhaps ex- 
ists even now—but who can hope its long continuance 
in an age and in the midst of a people of whom the 
conservative principle forms no element of character, 
but who love change for its own sake and abandon 
themselves to it without reserve or caution :—it was 
usual we say in Tennessee that in the division of an 


estate, ‘‘ the homestead”? (a good old English word 
scarcely ever used, nay little known among us) wag 
given to the younger son ; the Benjaminof the family 
beimg supposed likely to feel a peculiar attachment to 
the survivor, who was expected to spend the remnant 
of her days under that roof—the former home of her 
husband and his father. Long may this custom en- 
dure—and may the blessing of heaven rest ypon those 
who preserve it unchanged. 

There are many other points on which we should 
be pleased to comment with Mr. Murray’s very agree- 
able volumes in our hands; the Waltz, concerning 
which we differ from him; Temperance Societies 
which we were sorry to see him disposed to sneer at; 
we will venture asmall wager that ere this he hasa 
better opinion of them; the ‘*‘ Voluntary System ”’ as 
to the support of Religion, upon which we concur 
with him, and are at issue with the vast majority of 
our fellow citizens, &c., &c. But we have already 
occupied far more space than we intended or are en- 
titled to, and will no longer draw upon the patience of 
our readers, to whom we recommend Mr. Murray and 
his book as worthy of their high regard, and most 
friendly consideration. dD. 
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THE LIVING PICTURE. 


THE LIVING PICTURE. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 





** A lovely soul, formed to be blest and bless, 
A well of seal’d and secret happiness, 


Whose waters like blithe light and music are 
Vanquishing dissonance and gloom! A star! 


’ 


Which moves not in the moving Heavens alone! 
A smile amid dark frowns! A gentle tone 

Amid rude voices! A beloved light! 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight! 

A lute, which those, whom love had taught to play 
Make music on, to smooth the roughest day 

And lull fond grief asleep.” —SHEeL.ey. 


*T was on one evening, in my early days, 
When arm in arm, we went, my friend and I, 
To roam awhile with a delighted gaze 

Amid a picture-room, where Genius high 

Had hung his trophies rich, and tireless Art 
Borrowing from Nature’s inexhausted mine, 
Sketch’d scenes of beauty, till each ready heart 
Bow’d willing worshippers at her pure shrine. 


*T was a full casket, and we linger’d long 
Before our favorite gems, to mark anew 
Beauties, that waken’d first, emotion strong; 
Or held low converse on the coloring true, 

Or found out some fresh coloring, carelessly, 
In the rich web-work of a portrait’s cheek 

Or magic meaning in the uprais’d eye, 

That made the senseless canvass almost speak. 


The place grew holy ground unto us fast. 

For copies from The Masters, threw a spell 

Of olden days around us. Raphael’s last 

And best conception, like a mantle, fell 

Of gorgeous tinting; Guido’s tender thought, 

In love’s own drapery, seem'd cloth’d again, 

While Claude Lorraine, with rainbow-colors fraught, 
Form’d contrast to Salvator’s rugged train. 


And many more were there, that now have past 
From memory’s treasure chamber, but my heart 
Will bear as long as life itself shall last, 

A copy of one picture hung apart 

From allthe group. No frame-work cramp’d it in; 
But there it lay, all mellow’d in the shade, 

So true, the first impression well had been 

*T was a scene on Nature’s palette laid. 


*T was an Italiansketch. The flowers, the vines, 
The clear transparence of the fluid sky, 


The mountains pencil’d with such strong mark’d lines, 


On the blue arch, as faras human eye 

Had strength to travel, and the fairy isles, 

Whose shades form’d pictures, on the lake’s dark tide, 
All told of that sweet land, where nature smiles 

Still bright, though ’reft of glory all beside. 


A cottage home stood there quite mantled o'er 
With floating ivy, and the vintage fruit 

Purple with ripeness, which in cluster shower 
Seem’d falling on the green sward, where its root 
Twin’d caressingly around the trunk 

Of an old tree, that seem’d as if afraid 

And from the young vine’s close embraces shrunk, 
Though more than half already captive made. 


The scene was very beautiful; but yet 

*T was not the quiet of that cool retreat, 

Fit haunt for perfect love! where nothing met 

The eye, but still content, nor yet the sweet 

And perfum’d blossoms, nor the curtaining o’er 

Of boundless sky, where mountain summits lay, 
Deck’d in their misty robes,—’twas something more, 
That made us gaze thus long, nor furn away. 


Where lay the picture’s charm? A child slept there! 
The painter’s little daughter. We observed 

When first we came, her gracefulness of air 

And soul-illumined features, as she mov’d 

From one fine painting to another, while 

She gladly breath’d, unconscious of our stay, 

The thoughts of her young spirit, free from guile, 
To her fond sire, in foreign accents gay. 


But presently she vanish’d from our sight, 

And worn perchance with summer’s sultry hours, 
Sunk down awhile to rest her figure slight, 

Before this cottage scene: the green-wood flowers, 
That grew out from the landscape form’d her bed; 
And the old elm, by mountain vines o’ergrown, 
Hung, like a wavy curtain o’er her head 

Stirring, as if its leaves made drowsy moan. 


And thus deep sleep fell on her! There she lay, 
Like a fresh lily ting’d by sunbeams warm ; 
Her cheek, as bright as rose, without decay, 
Pillow’d upon her alabaster arm ; 

While, in the loose curls of her parted hair, 
The slender fingers nestled, and her foot 

Half drawn from out its slipper, rested fair 

On the dark foreground, as in contrast put. 
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But as we look*d, her lip of coral mould, 
Quiver’d, as if of something sad, she dream’d, 
And from her blue-vein’d eye-lids, slowly roll’d, 


As struggling to be free, big tears, which gleam’¢ 


Like silver on their dark fringe ; till again 
Murmuring some accents, we but heard in part ; 
She bow’d her forehead, as if freed from pain, 
And folded sleep’s soft pinions round her heart. 


Those words were few, but wildly musical, 
For Italy’s pure language gave them birth ; 
And turning at the sound of a foot fall, 

We found the artist near us; all light mirth 
Had vanish’d from his brow ;—with long delay, 
He look’d upon the sleeper lovingly,— 

Then, while a shadow o’er his face did play, 
To our warm questions souglit to give reply. 


“ The simple picture, which before you lies 
Brings to my mind, the dearest spot on earth: 
For there, beneath those soft and Southern skies, 
My childhood grew,—Italia gave me birth. 

It matters little, yet it soothes the heart 

Of one, like me, an exile, to call back 

The tide of gone-by years, and to impart, 

With memory’s aid, the outline of life’s track. 


My boyhood was all happiness. I grew 

Tn the warm sunshine of parental love, 

An only child, yet that affection true, 

Did parents, brother, sister, to me prove, 
Alone we dwelt, but commune sweet I held 
With constant Nature, in her varied guise, 
Till with a ready ardour, then unquell’d, 

I sought to give the canvass, my mind’s prize. 


Soon Love, that Seraph in earth’s robe crept in, 
And wove its golden tissue in my life; 

All, that was once so beautiful, did win 

Fresh beauty, as a world with new pulse rife ; 
The hills, the vales, the streams, all kindled up 
As if a rainbow girt the landscape o’er; 

And promis’d bliss, so quickly fill’d life’s cup, 
I lived mid blessings, nor yet ask’d for more. 


My heart ope’d like a blossom, and it caught 
A rich and answering fragrance, every hour; 
I lov’d, and was belov’d in turn, and nought 
But boundless confidence gave back its power; 
Life swept along, in an unbroken rest, 

Like music, from some hidden sources won, 
The bird of Hope sang ceaseless in my breast, 
Till Magdeline became my being’s sun. 


Oh! for those golden days! what joy to sit 

By yonder door, and list her converse sweet, 
Or watch her slight and graceful figure flit 

Up the green hills, with buoyant footsteps fleet, 
Or strive to win the expression of her face 
Unto my palette, when at evening’s hour, 

She leant beside me, in our ’custom’d place, 
And rais’d the vesper hymn, in music-shower. 


And soon a Mother’s ministry was hers, 

Like some out-bursting flower, the valley’s gem! 
So yon bright creature, who, in slumber stirs, 
Sprang like a young bird, from the parent stem, 


The morning dew-drop to the rose, was she, 
The sunbeam to the fount ;—and as she lay, 
In rosy slumber on her Mother’s knee, 

I could have look’d for aye, nor turn’d away. 


Beautiful picture! oh! it haunts me still, 

As if the scene was only yestermorn; 

Ah! would to God! that I could quite forget 
That face, that ne’er in painting could be born ; 
Yet no, my Magdeline! I still will lock 

Thy features in my memory, as they smil’d, 
When, with thy babe, I plac’d thee, on yon rock, 
For model of Madonna and the child. 


But who can count on happiness? It is 

The sand-base to the pyramid of life ; 

I never question’d of my perfect bliss, 

But drank the full draught up, with pleasure rife, 
I watch’d the bubble, as it sported on, 

Still brighter and still brighter than at first, 

I knew that all must change beneath the sun, 
And yet, I dreamt that mine, would never burst. 


War’s bloody banner, was by him, unfurl’d, 
Who bent the necks of monarchs, at his will; 
Napoleon rode on victory, and hurl’d 

His fire brands o’er Alpine passes chill; 
Proud Austria was roused, and orders came 
From the high Aulic council, to raise troops 
*Mongst its Italian subjects, needless claim! 
E’en at remembrance, how my spirit droops. 


The din of arms was sounded, all around, 

It reach’d our homestead, and my sire and I 

Sever’d life’s tenderest ties, and soon were found, 
Where the brave Wurmser’s troops call’d for supply ; 
There was no time to parley, for the foe 

Dash’d down, like a fierce torrent on our path, 

And conscript bands, from every vale did flow, 

To form a bulwark, ’gainst the oppressor’s wrath. 


Love’s claims were all unheeded! Twas in vain 
My Mother cried, both must not leave us, now,” 
Our country summon’d, and we felt no stain 

Of cowardice should settle on her brow; 

My wife shed not one tear, but hid her face, 

And palsied sat, as if all sense were dead; 

I kiss’d my Constance, then, with long embrace, 

* All will be well, my Magdeline!’? I said. 


Oh! what acurse is war! The Cannibal, 

Which makes man feed upon his brother man; 
And, like a thirsting demon, drinks up, all 

The sympathies, that nurse life’s little span ; 

My heart’s blood boil’d within me, as I saw 

The unrelenting carnage, it had made ; 

Scant fields, towns plunder’d, soldiers without law, 
Eager for booty, though mid death, it laid. 


The strife of conflict, like wild tempest blew, 

More than two thousand fell among the slain 

At Lodi’s bloody passage, ’neath Beaulieu, 

Where volley after volley pour’d like rain 

On the French troops, who o’er the bridge prest fast, 
Lonato’s battle, where our column’s might 

Was fore’d, at point of bayonet, and last, 

Bassano and Arcola’s double fight. 
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Napoleon conquer’d always ; and we threw 

Our troops in Mantua’s walls; where for long space, 
Wurmser sustain’d the siege with courage true, 

Till fearful famine stared us in the face 

And we were fore’d to yield unto the foe, 

With garrison of twenty thousand men, 


*Mongst whom, one half the number were brought low 


By strong disease and scanty regimen. 


My father fell a sacrifice. His heart 

Sicken’d and wither’d in the dull routine 

Of the same round of duty, where no part 

Suited his favorite tastes; his altered mien 

Told of vain yearnings for the unfetter’d range 

Of the wide hills, where, from his childhood’s day, 
Existence had been nurtur’d free from change, 
Saving perhaps a few short weeks away. 


We buried him in silence and in grief, 

With all a soldier’s rites, on hallow’d ground, 
And ere the passage of a period brief 

Our troops were all disbanded, and I found 

My footsteps hurrying homeward ; till at last, 
Our cottage door was reach’d, and the dear face 
Of her, whom I lov’d best, with tears o’ercast, 
Sought, with yon lovely child, my fond embrace. 


But one was absent. In alarm, I ask’d 

For my dear Mother, Magdeiine replied 

With afresh gush of grief, until she task’d 

Her lips to speech, and told me how she died 

Of that heart-sickness brought by hope deferr’d, 
Till, when the fatal news, at home, was told 

Of my poor father’s death, without one word, 
She threw from her, life’s slight, relaxing hold. 


My cup of woe seem’d full! but it was doom’d 
Yettorun over. When first return’d, 

I mark’d not how a hectic crimson bloom’d, 

On my wife’s cheek, or how her dark eyes burn’d 
With an unearthly lustre, but too soon 

The harsh truth was force*d on me, as I gaz’d 
Upon her wax-like brow, and felt at noon, 

How with the fever’s heat, her pulse was raised. 


She knew her fate, and oft she strove to quell 

My warring soul to acquiescence meek, 

Whisp’ring of that sure world, where no farewell 
Could fall upon our hearts, like winter bleak ; 

And much she talk’d of Constance, and would dream 
Bright dreams for me, of her fast-coming life, 

They fell, as on an ice-sea, sun-rays gleam, 

And coward-like, Ishrank, from mental strife. 


It was a fearful thing to give her up ;— 

How tenderly she lov’dme! E’en whendeath 
Shed cold dew on her brow, she took the cup 
Of medicine from my hand, and in faint breath, 
As if to soothe me, told how mercy kind, 

All heavy anguish from her soul had kept, 

And when she saw my agony of mind, 

Would sweetly smile, and ask me, why I wept. 


But I can tell no more. She died! she died! 
They let me gaze for one short day, upon 

My beautiful! my own! then came to hide 
That flower, with all its loveliness still on: 
They bore my precious Magdeline away, 

To a still spot, where stands the chapel fair, 
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Nor left one relic with me, yet lo stay, 
Save one bright ringlet of her golden hair. 


Oh! what a void is life, when all has past 

That makes life pleasant. How I wildly pray’d 
For apathy to come, and madly cast 

Each drop of soothing from me, and repaid 
Affection’s tones with words of frantic power, 

Or spell-bound, to the mountain summit fled, 

And question’d of her through the midnight hour, 
Forgetting that my Magdeline was dead. 


But the dark cloud past o’er. Again I felt 

That there was yet one blessing left to me; 

I clasp’d the nursling to my heart, and knelt 
Submissively, and ask’d that she might be 

Still spar’d unto to my life.—That prayer was heard!’ 
My little Constance nestled on this breast, 

Like hope on sorrow, and her slightest word, 

Fell, like an opiate, lulling me to rest. 


But still I felt a stranger in my home; 

* Go, go, benighted one! it seem’d to say, 

Better amid a city’s crowds to roamy 

Than with the lone guest, sadness, here to stay.?” 
I felt ’twas true, for each familiar thing 

Knock’d at my heart’s door, giving no repose; 

I shut the passage to deep feeling’s spring, 

And how I bade farewell, Heaven only knows! 


Florence beeame my dwelling-place; for there, 
I could hold converse with my favorite art; 
Since ’tis a shrine bedeck’d with reli¢s rare, 
Painting’s and sculpture’s classic-model’d mart ; 
There from the influence of each mighty mind, 
My wounded spirit won a healing balm, 

And in that picture-world, I sought to find 


Themes, that would rouse me from despair’s dull calm. 


I felt myself, but as the mote, that plays 

In the full sunbeam ; but to common eyes 

Hath not the mote a brightness? In the blaze 

Of those creations, past all mortal prize, 

I spent the live-long day, and fed upon 

Each pure conception, till I vainly yearn’d 

To give the ideal form, and feebly won 

Some outward tokens, from the thoughts, that burn’d. 


Constance was ever near. Her presence made 

The sunlight of my being, and I lov’d 

To watch each change, that o’er her features play’d, 
Or catch her tones by snatches, as she mov'’d 

In childish restlessness ; or silent stood, 

Pleas’d for an instant, with my pencil’d work, 

Till seeking for my notice, the clear blood, 

Through the whole outline of her face would lurk. 


One picture much she lov'd, and call’d it hers ; 
The work of Cimabue, and ’tis hung 

In the Church, Santa Maria, and allures 

Full many a rambling traveler. Among 

All others, there, *tis first; the name it bears 

Is “ La Madonna;” Constance used to gaze 

In tender awe, upon it, till the tears 

Sprang to her dark eyes, in a misty haze. 

She deemed it was her mother. Precious thought! 
For worlds I would not aught had broke the spell ; 
For by it, with a holy purpose fraught, 

I felt that the delusion e’en, was well. 
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Each morn and eve she prest her downy cheek 
On her white hand, and breath’d her simple prayer 
Unto the picture, then as if *t could speak, 
Listening toss’d back the ringlets of her hair. 


Poor child! and when with labor overcome, 

I threw my pencil by, and like a dove 

She rested on my bosom, surely some 

Had heard her not unmoved, as full of love, 
She leok’d up in my faee and prattled fast 

Of our dear home, till when she saw my grief, 
She too inclined to sadness, and at last 

Would kiss me o’er and o’er, as for relief. 


Perchance } weary you. Forgive the might 
Of a fond father’s love; yet is it net 

A universal language, known at sight, 

By all who own a parent’s blessed lot? 

And I would fain believe, if I may learn 
From impulses that stir within my mind, 
Though altogether strangers you yet turn 
Unto my selfish tale, a hearing kind. 

But soon it will be ended. There was need 
That I should seek employment for my own, 
As for my daughter’s sake. The slender reed 
Of hollow fame could not support alone, 
Without emolument; and Florence held 
Such master-workers in the God-like art, 
That by the fear of coming want impelled, 
My reason whispered ever, “‘ hence, depart.” 


I bade farewell to Italy. That soil 


Where earth seems color’d with the hues of heaven, 


And naught but human passions east a foil 

O’er the clear mirror, Nature’s self had given ; 

I spent in my forsaken home, one day— 

A Sabbath with my dead! I plucked one leaf 
From Magdeline’s green grave, then turned away 
From the dear Martyr strand, in voiceless grief. 


Yet art thow lost Italia? Dost thou stand 

On fabric slight, as thine own lava erust? 

My heart will not believe it ravaged land ? 

Thou yet may’st lift thy pinion from the dust. 
The curse is on thee and thy spirit-robe, 

Is broidered with oppression to the hem, 

But thou, my Country! when foes cease to probe, 
May’st shine a jewel in earth’s diadem ! 


Thy bright sun is eclipsed! Thy classic home 
Rests in deep shade, almost without a name ; 
And nations, younger than thyself, would come 
And hurl thee from the pinnacle of fame ; 
They call thee, “the devoted !” who can tell 
But like the morning-star, thou yet may’st know 
Thy place *mongst jealous hosts, and with a spelt 
Say to thy foes, “no further shall ye go.” 
Again I wander—I can ne’er forget 
That first long day, when on the sea’s dark blue, 
Our vessel slowly moved, with sail all set, 
Keeping the sunny shore so long in view, 

How on the deck I linger’d, till the last 
Dear ancient landmark faded from our sight, 
And a dim purple, o’er all was cast, 
Blent with the leaden drapery of the night. 
Too solemn was that hush! My heart leapt out 
For some kind voice to say farewell with me; 
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But nought was heard save the gay boat-man’s shout, 
Re-echo’d on that golden, inland sea, 

Or the light fluttering-fish, that beat the wave, 

With silver fins, into a cadence soft, 

Or vagrant land-bird, that awhile did brave 

The billow’s foam, then rose, with song, aloft. 


Yet these were precious moments. ‘Tell me not, 
Of all the dull monotony, which tires 

‘The wandering traveler, when he leaves that spot 
Of peopled earth, that cag’d him, as with wires ; 
Day after day, we watch’d some pageant fair, 
Upon the out-spread landseape of the sea, 

And never wearied with discovering there, 

Some hidden link, in nature’s family. 


Fach passing change brought with it new delight— 
‘The early morn, when from her misty trance, 

She raised her sun-crowned brow—the mid-day brigh?, 
Scattering her million diamonds o’er the expanse 

Of boundless waters, and the evening sky, 

That from his arching hall yet pillarless, 

Hung out rich drapery steep’d in crimson dye, 

With go}d and purple, in a full excess. 


And then the holy night, when every star 

Lit up its watch-tower, and the wide blue space 
Of heaven above, was peopled from afar, 

With constellations, all in proper plaee ; 
Lordly Orion, with his glittering zone, 

The sister Pleiades, clustering close, as if 
They'd die together, and that keeper, lone, 
Who feeds his beaeon on the North-pole’s elif. 


And many more, whose beamimg Iamps burn’d Iow, 
When the full moon, through eastern portal prest 
On her nocturnal vigil, and sail’d slow 

Unto her haven in the distant west, 

Spinning a silvery tissue o’er the whole 

Of the extended path of Ocean wide, 

Or else with bow unstrang, mid bright hosts stole, 
Like Dian’ with her young nymphs by her side. 
These scenes engross’d my soul, until at length 
We reach’d a haven in this western world, 

Where Freedom hath cast anchor, and gains strength 
With each attack *gainst her strong fabric hurl’d, 
Where safe from foreign foes, or civil rage, 

They give pure laws and equal rights to all 

And full of melting kindness soft assuage 

The many woes, that on the exile fall. 


Yes! Ihave found warm friends, and Constance too 
Is cherish’d in the hearts of strangers kind, 

Yet still when sober eve draws near to woo * 

Her spirit from glad play, I ever find 

That her young heart turns to this picture dear, 
And oft she steals alone, or if I be 

Quite unemploy’d, will whisper in my ear, 

“Let us go home, dear Father, come with me.” 

* But see she stirs,” and as the artist spoke, 

The little sleeper half unclosed her eyes, 

And these soft words upon the stillness broke, 

‘* Mia dimora!” then with long-drawn sigh 

In the too sweet delirium of her dream, 

She strecthed her arms, as for a close embrate, 

And breathed out, “ Cara Madre!” while a gleam * 
Of sudden pleasure lit her thoughtful face. 
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* CASTLE DISMAL; 
OR, THE BACHELOR'S CHRISTMAS. 


A NOUVELLETTE. 


BY G. B. SINGLETON, ESQ. OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CHAPTER VI. 


In this mood, and with these cogitations, I 
rode forward with a free spur. Resolving to 
probe, tothe heart, the mystery upon which I 
had so unpremeditatedly fallen; and revolving in 
my mind the various modes by which this deter- 
mination should be executed, the time passed 
without my consciousness. The mind, fairly 
occupied with a subject of any importance, or 
likely to occasion any earnestness of thought, or 
temper, and it is surprising how short the road 
becomes—how soon one’s journey is at an end! 
My horse was entering the gloomy avenue to 
Castle Dismal, before I well knew thatI had 
«traversed half the distance. 


My return was productive ofa very pleasant 
‘sensation in all the household. My disappear- 
ance, and protracted absence, had inspired a very 
Wifferent feeling. The apprehensions of my 
‘friend, and my friend’s wife, and their guests, 
had been very considerable ; and the whole plan- 
‘tation had been dispersed in search of me. One 
after another had returned, bringing no tidings. 
Frank Ashley himself had set out in pursuit and 
had arrived only afew moments before myself 
in increased consternation, as his own search had 
-been as completely unsuceessful as the rest. They 
had lost all traces of me from a spot within a hun- 
dred yards of that where I was stationed,—in con- 
sequence of my taking a route, diverging from 
that of the dogs and deer,—allowing myself to be 
thrown out by a small dense copse through which 
the deer had passed directly to the river, and 
through which the dogs had followed them,—but 
which, my horse, conscious of his own greater 
bulk and dignity, had refused toenter. The con- 
sequence was, that I drove aside,—higher up,— 
and took the stream fully half a mile above. My 
tracks were lost, on turning aside from the copse, 
in a small bay, which, for thirty yards, was cov- 
ered with water. This occasioned the difficulty, 
on the part of the hunters, in tracing my course 
by the tracks of the animal. The route which I 
took through the river brought me out on the 
opposite side, something more than a mile above 
the spot whence the beagles had emerged. 


The first congratulations which hailed my safe 
return being at an end, I discovered that my 
quondam friend, Col. Fishhawk, had resumed the 
aspect of chillness and gravity which had distin- 
guished his deportment at our morning meeting. 
He evidently seemed to regard me as his evil 
genius. I had delayed his breakfast that morning 
by my late sleeping—had lost the deer by my bad 
shooting—and, in the alarm which my absence 
had occasioned, had so prolonged his dinner hour, 
that he had grown warm at the delay which had 
rendered the vegetables cold, and caused the 
meats to be overdone. I never entirely regained 
the veteran’s favor all the time I stayed in the 
parish. 


But it was necessary that I should give an ac- 
count of myself. ThisI did with such sufficient 
clearness as to make all parties readily understand 
the history of my route. When 1 told of my aged 
host, Mrs. Ashley exclaimed :— 

“That was our good old Methodist Parson, 
William Potter.” 

* Parson,do yousay. Is he really a parson ?”” 

‘Yes, and a very excellent one too, considering 
the little education he has had. I listen to his 
sermons with a great deal of pleasure, and feel 
that they do me good.” 


‘¢ Which is the great test of a parson’s merit, — 
but does he preach often?” 


‘¢ Regularly ; but not always in the same neigh- 
borhood, so that we do not often hear him. Indeed, 
considering the benefit we derive from his preach- 
ing, it is areproach tous that we donot goto 
hear him whenever we can.” 


«“ Harmony Meeting-house,” where he preaches 
once a month, is within easy distance ; only eight 
miles from us, and if you like, we will ride over 
and hear him next sabbath.”’ 

“¢ Agreed! I should like nothing better. But 
what is the character of Mr. Potter?’ 


«“ His character! Why, very good—particular- 
ly good. There’s no better man in the world, T 
believe. He is the most benevolent, the kindest 
creature 1 ever knew. But there’s Elizabeth 
Singleton ask her. She knows all about him,— 
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more than 1 do,—and certainly is more punctual 
in going to hear him.”’ 

I turned to Elizabeth Singleton. A slight glow 
crimsoned her cheeks as my eyes were addressed 
enquiringly, and, perhaps, rather earnestly, to 
hers ; but there was no hesitation in her answer. 

‘‘T think William Potter one of the best of men. 
He is as gentle as a child, yet his intellect is very 
manly. If he is never profound, he is at least 
never wanting in good sense. I know nobody I 
listen to with so much pleasure as himself.” 

*¢T shall certainly be pleased to hear him, Miss 
Singleton. Your opinion awakens my curiosity. 
Will you take a seat with me next Sunday ?” 

‘With pleasure, Sir:’’ was her very frank 
reply, but her eyes no longer encountered mine. 

A certain consciousness in my own bosom, the 
conviction ofa strange, new feeling,—a feeling 
that seemed very much like guilt—caused me, 
at this moment, to look round at Mrs. Ashley, and 
I detected an arch smile upon her lips, while her 
eyes twinkled, cunningly, in the direction of her 
husband. The next moment they met mine, and 
the triumph of her playful malice was complete. 
It was very evident that she could scarcely keep 
from laughing outright. Elizabeth Singleton was 
now looking very demurely, and I could see that 
Frank Ashley’s face wore an expression of equal 
gravity. I could very well understand both him 


and his wife. These observations were the work 


of a moment. The conversation had scarcely 
suffered any pause. Colonel Fishhawk, whose 


good humor had partially returned as his appetite 
had become appeased, now remarked,— 


‘‘ Potter is a good preacher and a good man. 
I’m sure of it; but I must say that I differ with 
Miss Singleton in the opinion that he always talks 
good sense. Where can be the sense ofa man 
who speaks against hunting, and says it’s a cruelty 
to the dumb animals.”’ 


‘¢ But does he say that, Fishhawk ?’’ demanded 


Frank Ashley, with an affected air of indignation. 


“‘ That he does!” 

“Is’t possible! Shocking! But is it true, 
Colonel? Did you hear him yourself?” 

‘‘That 1 did, and I came near leaving the 
Meeting-house. I told him afterwards what I 
thought of it.” 

‘¢ And what did he say to you?” 

‘Why; he was civil enough :—so civil that I 
could’nt find it in my heart to be angry with him. 
He said he could’nt help thinking as he did,— 
*twas his conscience worked in him so ;—it might 
be he was wrong in his opinion, and he left every 
man to his own judgmentand his own coascience. 
He was bound by the law of God to say what he 
thought right, and to leave to his hearers to think 
upon it. He told me he didn’t mean to offend me 





in particular, or any man; and didn’t speak with 
regard to my doings at all.” 

‘What! you thought he aimed at you, did 
you?” 

“To be sure | did. I was certain of it at first, 
and had he been any other than a preacher and 
an old man, [ should have said three things that 
would have hurt his feelings.” 

‘* What three things, Fishhawk ?” 

‘“‘ Why, what else, but time, place and weapons.” 

‘¢ So, you really thought the old man personal ?’’ 

““T should have thoughta young one so. He 
made a long sermon out of it, 1 tell you; and 
talkeda heap about the murderousness and the 
brutality of hunting, and about our cruelty to 
dumb beasts, in general, as if they were not given 
by God for the use of man.” 

‘‘For the use, but not the abuse of man,” 
quietly remarked Miss Singleton. 

‘‘ Nay, Colonel, if Elizabeth Singleton, takes 
arms against you, I know not what will become of 
you. You will,] suspect, be scarcely bold enough 
to say the three things to her which hurt peoples 
feelings.” 

‘‘No! no!—be sure of it;”’ was the good hu- 
mored reply of Fishhawk. 


‘‘ And yet, Fishhawk, you would incur, as a 
bachelor, some little danger in saying two of these 
things toa young lady. The danger would be to 
the challenger, alone, in such acase. Now, Eliz- 
abeth, what think you would be supposed the 
meaning of an old bachelor who should say toa 
spinster between seventeen and thirty three,— 
‘name your time and place, mad’m’selle, and 
I’m your man.’”’ What would I give to hear Fish- 
hawk say these words toany unmarried lady of my 
acquaintance! Buthe has not the courage for 
that!”’ 


‘*No! no! Heaven help me. 1 hadn't the cour- 
age when a youth; and [ couldn't hope for it now. 
I’m sorry for it, Miss Singleton. {’m very sure I 
should have been both a better and happier man 
had I been a married one. Marriage isa sort of 
duty.” 

‘It is kind in you to say so, Colonel; but it 
must be painful to you to think so;” was the 
reply. 

‘¢ And why painful, I pray you? ’’—responded 
the sportsman, with some appearance of pique. 


*¢ Because I can conceive of nothing more pain- 
ful in the world to any body, than to be deficient 
in the necessary amount of courage to do what we 
yet-think right.” 

‘*A challenge, by all the powers of Hymen! 
exclaimed Ashley. ‘The least you can do now, 
Fishhawk, will be to hurt Elizabeth’s feelings by 
saying to her with the utmost solemnity—“ time 
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and place, Miss—name it, if you please,—I am 
your man.” 

Miss Singleton looked a little discomfitted, but 
Fishhawk more so. The one took refuge ina burst 
of laughter, the other in one of champagne, the 
waiter at that fortunate moment having sprung 
the cork ; and opportunely for all parties, Mrs. 
Ashley, in the same instant, afforded a respite, by 
giving the usual signal for the ladies to disappear. 
They had scarcely left the table, when I said 
abruptly :— 

“This parson, William Potter,—do you know 
any thing about him?” 

You hear ;"’ said Ashley. ‘All concur in tell- 
ing you that he is a good man and a sensible—my 
wife, Elizabeth Singleton, and even Col. Fishhawk, 
though Parson Potter does score him severely, but 
not unjustly, about his murderous propensities.” 

Fishhawk muttered something which was only 
half intelligible—something in a tone of dissatis- 
faction and defiance. 

“ Ay, ay ;—I hear all that; but do you know 
any thing of his life and history? ”’ 

“¢ Me great deal. He is a native of these parts— 
‘has lived here all his life, which has been a long 
one, and—”’ 

‘¢ Was he ever married?” 

* Yes,—I was about to tell you, that some clue 
to his benevolence and goodness may be found in 
that part of his history which relates to his wife.”’ 

it may be supposed that I was now all attention. 
Ashley continued. 


“ His wife was a very beautiful girl, very young 
too,whom he picked up some where in St. George's. 
They lived together but afew years when, sud- 
denly in a fit of insanity, she disappeared. The 
search for her for several weeks was taken in vain; 
when, one day, a raftsman, on his way tothe city, 
found her body cast up on a sandbar about fifteen 
miles below. To this day, the bank is called “ Pot- 
ter’s Landing.’ Previously to this, a younger 
brother of the poor fellow, a fine hearty blade, 
rather dissipated perhaps,—was killed by the fall- 
ing of a tree somewhere in these very grounds, 
for you are to know that William Potter was once 
overseer on this place, for Bess Ashley’s grand- 
father. This, I suppose isthe true reason why 
the old man never comes here, though I have asked 
him a thousand times.” 

What a volume did this brief narrative lay 
bare to me! Ashley proceeded : 

‘These are facts which I picked up from the 
neighbors who all love the old man. As far as I 
know, he deserves their good opinion; and I can 
add my testimony to the rest, in favor of his ser- 
mons. He is not only a very sensible preacher, 
but sometimes a pathetic one; and though, as I 
learn, entirely untaught by the schools, yet no 


language can be more chaste, simple and suited to 
his subject, than that which he employs. I won- 
der you were not struck with this characteristic 
during the time you were together.” 

“IT was. My curiosity has partly arisen from 
this circumstance, and from others which you 
shall learn hereafter. But you spoke of a brother. 
Did this brother live with him? ”’ 


‘‘] really do not know. What I have heard of 
the old man has been picked up in the most casual 
manner. I was interested in his preaching and 
general conduct, as indeed, every stranger must 
be; for it is evident at a glance that he is quite a 
superior person to the ordinary rustic, or the ordi- 
nary preacher of the country ; but beyond an oc- 
casional question of some of the neighbors, I never 
enquired very closely into his history. Have you 
heard any thing that makes you so curious ?” 

‘*‘ Nothing,” I replied with some precipitation ; 
and after a few remarks from Fishhawk, generally 
confirming what had been said by Ashley, the sub- 
ject gave place to others. The Colonel was bet- 
ter pleased to discuss the fortunes of the day, 
which, however, gave him very little pleasure. 


‘¢ You must have been asleep, Mr. Cliffton, “he 
said to me with some severity of manner to suffer 
those deer to get by you so completely. I only 
wonder they did not run over you. ‘ Hurricane 
Harbor’ is acomplete valley —a sort of channel. 
Had it been running water, instead of deer, you 
would have been drowned.” 

‘¢ As it was, he incurred some such risk by his 
own running. Had the river been alittle more full, 
Cliffton, you might have been landed, without 
your own volition, where Mrs. Potter was.” 

‘‘Yes, that was the maddest of all chases,” 
growled Fishhawk as he rose to depart. 

“ Well, but Fishhawk, what chases you? Will 
you not spend the night?” 

‘‘No, your house is haunted, they say, and I 
believe in ghosts.”’ 

‘‘Oh! shame! why here’s Cliffton who has 
been sleeping every night in the haunted chamber 
itself !”’ 

‘¢ Have you, Mr. Cliffton ?”’ inquired the hunter 
turning upon me with some quickness, and with 
a more respectful expression than was usual in his 
countenance when he addressed me. 

“‘T have, sir?” 

“* And seen nothing ?”’ 

I hesitated; I could not help it; and he ex- 
claimed, 

‘¢ He has, by Saint Jupiter; I know it. You 
can’t deny it. You can’t deceive me. I'd bet 
five hundred to one that he has seen the devil, 
or something like it.” 

‘¢ Not so bad, Colonel, but I have seen something 
and if you will only stay to night, I will freely 
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give you up my chamber that you may enjoy the 
same satisfaction.” 

‘The d—I] take me if 1 do. No,no! I don’t 
want to see; but I’d like to hear what you have 
Been.” 

“ No,no!”’ I replied coolly; ‘‘ stay and see for 
yourself. You shall have the chamber.” 

‘‘ Not for fifty devils !”’ 

“But when shall we hunt again, Fishhawk ? 
There are two or three first rate drives down by 
Helm’s quarter.” 


“T thank you, but I can’t say. We have so 
little luck now-a-days,”—looking at me— that I 
scarccly see the use of it, and there is no sport. 
I believe William Potter has put a bad mouth on 
the deer.” 

“The hunters rather. You persist in going.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

4¢ We'll meet at ‘ Harmony’ on Sunday I sup- 
pose.” 


“]l reckon so. Farewell. Good bye, Mr Cliff- 
ton, good bye; but take my advice, and never 
go to sleep when ona stand again, or the deer may 
run through you. I'll be glad tosee you at Buck- 
head house to dinner on Monday next, or any day 
that may suit you; and if you'll come and spend 
a week with me,1 shall be glad also, I assure you ; 
though I won’t promise you to hunt that week.” 

“Thank you, Colonel, [ shall certainly visit 
you before I goto town. You are justly severe 
upon my hunting; bnt you will admit at least that 
I have some taste for pup.music.”’ 


“Ha! ha! ha! That you have, Iallow;” re- 
plied the veteran somewhat softened. ‘ Come 
and see me, and we will try a hunt and something 
may be made of you yet. Bring him Ashley, it’s 
not too late for him to learn.” 


When he was gone Ashley said. to me, 

‘ Cliffton, you have been annoyed in the haun- 
ted chamber! Your fear betrayed it when Fish- 
hawk put the question.” 

‘It is true, Frank.”’ 

‘Indeed! what have you seen ?” 

sé | will answer this question tomorrow. I have 
been surprised — annoyed — perhaps, alarmed— 
made anxious—curious—and feel at length that I 
am on the eve of a strange discovery. But, ask 
me no more now. I will reveal every thing to 
you tomorrow. Meanwhile, say nothing to your 
wife to make her suspicious or apprehensive. I 
now tremble with fear lest any imprudent revela- 
tion may deprive me of the spell of power—may 
weaken the charm, and baffle me in my purpose 
at the important moment.”’ 


*¢ But has William Potter any thing to do with 
it? It now seems to me that, somehow, you con- 
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trived that every thing we said at dinner should 
finally have reference to him.”’ 

‘It has? But do not ask me. I will gratify 
your curiosity in the morning.” 


I had some difficulty in quieting the impatience 
of my friend, but succeeded at last. We joined 
the ladies in an afternoon ramble. How we spent 
the evening, what was our chat, need not here be 
written. Enough that I found myself always 
unconsciously near Miss Singleton. Gradually 
we went together as a matter of course. We sat 
by each other’s side; we looked over the same 
drawings, and began at length to expect the atten- 
tion of one another’s eyes, to the several objects 
which interested each, as a matter which custom 
and familiarity had rendered something of a duty. 
Meanwhile, the ghosts were half forgotten in ob- 
jects of the thought, which in their incipient state 
of newly awakened feelings, were scarcely less 
shadowy and spiritual. 


— 


I pass over the events of the evening. The 
hour is late. I am again in the haunted chamber. 
Frank Ashley has just taken his departure. He 
would have spoken of the subject within its awfeal 
precincts ; but with my finger-on my lips, I reso- 
lutely forbade him. His footstep no longer sounds 
upon the stairs. I am at length alone. The 
silence is very deep and solemn. The ear, pained 
with its intensity, seems itself te whisper. Can 
these murmurs which it appears to make, be the 
faint whisperings of an immortal spirit hovering 
around me—suflering in the agonies of a punish- 
ment adapted by its intense superiority, over all 
other pain, to its immortal condition. My hair 
rises with the thought; my skin crawls; witha 
shiver, I sink upon my knees, and invoke, in half 
broken and frequently interrupted prayer, the 
forgiveness and.the protection of God. Half 
strengthened, I arise, throw off my garments with 
feeble fingers, and shroud myself in the coverings 
of the bed with a boyish feeling of partial secu- 
rity. 


The intensity of my anxieties baffled my pur- 
pose of sleep. I kept wakeful a miserably long 
time ; excited by every whisper of the wind; my 
own pulsation; the heaving of the bed clothes 
with the heavings of my own breast. The night 
is a period which deprives manhood of half its 
strength and courage. The best of us—the brav- 
est—feel, at periods, and under the pressure of 
antipathetic occurrences, its solemn stillness and 
intense darkness weighing upon us like a form of 
vague and indefinite terror—the more fearful as 
so indefinite. The miserable vanity of man makes 
him ordinarily deny this. There is nothing which 
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he so much dreads to be suspected of as credulity. 
To be counted credulous is the most cruel blow to 
his self-esteem. He is flattered when accused of 
scepticism. His poor vanity rejoices in the impu- 
tation of unbelief. To express a want of faith, 
with weak, vain minds, is equivalent to the asser- 
tion of an independent thought. The last to be- 
lieve, are the men who have just enough of lear- 
ning for pretension. To tell such persons of a 
new truth, seems to them an imputation upon 
their understandings. How should any thing be 
unknown tothem? Hence they always meet new 
suggestions with scepticism, derision, and hostili- 
ty. They are thus interested in stifling new truth, 
and they become deadly enemies of its discoverer. 
These are the persons who are most active in the 
world’s business; hence it is, that the progress of 
discovery is so slow: Such persons are always 
banded together to resist it. Where you knowa 
man of moderate understanding and great self-es- 
teem, be sure you will always find him whatever 
be the subject, in the ranks of the incredulous. 


It is fashionable with this same spirit of self- 
esteem to disparage the claims of the spiritual 
world. Science, so called, that coldest and vain- 
est of all modern pretenders, is particularly hos- 
tile to every thing, and every thought, which you 
can not analyze in the crucible, or estimate by the 
square and compass. Its professors believe noth- 
ing which they cannot see and feel. Need we 
add that they know nothing but what is kindred 
to their own eyes and fingers. How well do they 
deserve the scornful judgment of Wordsworth: 


*¢ Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave—the meanest we can meet.” 


Ghosts are the particular subjects of scorn with 
these grave seignors. Their laugh isever loudest 
when the topic is but mentioned. But see them 
at midnight in their chambers. Let their dreams 
but conjure up awful phantoms, and their souls are 
quite as susceptible of terror as was ever the soul 
of the Crouchback. 
“¢ Shadows to meght 


Have struck more terrors to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers.” 


Their instincts justify the popular faith in this 
respect, precisely as the instincts of all tribes and 
nations are sufficient, without any other revela- 
tion, to declare the existence of a God. Not one 
man in a thousand is superior to these instincts, 
and of the million that laugh the phantom to 
scorn, while in the crowd, while encouraged in 
the daylight, not one but feels the awful convic- 
tion creeping through his blood, if alone, at mid- 
night, in his chamber, awakened by some terrible 
dream, or some harrowing sound or circumstance. 

1 doubt whether I am feebler in this respect than 
most persons. I have not usually thought myself 


so. Nay, prior to my visit to Castle Dismal, and 
my experience of the “‘ haunted chamber,’’ I was 
perhaps one of those to laugh the loudest at any 
grave stories of this nature. I was now painfully 
aware of the difference. I was no longer strong, 
though perhaps not less courageous than ever. 
As I have already said, my anxieties baffled sleep, 
and I strove for it in vain, for hours. My expec- 
tations were terribly excited. Every thing alarm- 
ed me. I fancied the approach of shapes; I star- 
ted in the belief that one was whispering at my 
head. I remained in this fretful, feverish condi- 
tion, until my physical man grew perfectly ex- 
hausted, and I sank, at length into unconscious- 
ness. 


It is probable that I had not slept many minutes 
when | was awakened. I was roused by the usu- 
al symptoms. My extremities were cold. I 
opened my eyes upon an imperfect light which 
was equally diffused thoughout the chamber, and 
which, so completely was it in contrast with the 
previous uniform darkness, was almost painful to 
my eyes. But there was no glare, nor was it pos- 
sible to discover whence it could proceed. 1| im- 
mediately recognized it as that pale, yellow, sep- 
ulchral sort of gleam, which had always before 
accompanied my supernatural visitors. For these 
I looked earnestly ; but, for some few seconds, I 
was only conscious of a cloudy, indistinct group 
that occupied the remotest corner of the chamber. 
when this resolved itself into form, which it did 
after a brief period, I could distinguish the outline 
of two persons, but, either because of my excited 
nerves, or of the imperfect condition of my vision 
it was difficult, for a longer time than usual, to de- 
termine between them. There was movement 
and action—commotion—a stir which I could see 
but which I failed utterly to appreciate. At length 
however, one of the shapes darted forth, 1 may 
say from the cloud. The obscurity of the whole 
space was that of complete cloudiness. The figure 
was that of the woman. Her motion was convul- 
sive ; her action was passionate in the last degree ; 
her eyes dilating as if starting from their sockets, 
and she rushed towards the bed where I lay, 
wringing her hands violently. She came so nigh 
to my couch that, had she been tangible, I might 
have grasped her with my hands. The other fig- 
ure did not approach, though he had become more 
discernible. I concluded that this was the man, 
the husband, as I had supposed him; but I could 
distinguish none of his features. There was the 
outline of the man only, muffled in shadow, from 
which I could now and then perceive a hand thrust 
out. What was the object of this movement I 
could not say, but I percieved that whenever it 
took place, the woman seemed to shrink and cow- 
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er, as if under the influence of a more than mor- 
tal terror. At length, at one of these exhibitions, 
she rushed, as if under some fatal fascination, to- 
wards the object whose movements seemed thus 
to distress and alarm her; and when F fancied she 
was purposing more closely to approach it, I be- 
held her turn aside and dart through the door, 
wringing her hands, the while, with increasing 
violence. Her face, which I saw with singular 
distinctness, was livid with fright or pain. I fan- 
cied every moment that the living balls would 
burst from her head, they were so dilated and fiery, 
and what with her white teeth gleaming ever 
through her parted lips, which were pale and quiv- 
ering, her phrenzied action, her attitude, bending 
forward, arms stretched out and hands violently 
wringing each other,—I could not have conceived 
a picture of a more absolute despair and self-aban- 
donment. When she disappeared, the other shape 
emerged from shadow, and I could now distin- 
guish it clearly to be that of the man—William 
Potter, the preacher—as I now believed it, for the 
resemblance was more decided to my mind than 
to my mind than ever. It was not the face of the 


venerable man I had lately seen—not the William 
Potter subdued by age, softened by religion, meek 
with the decline of wasted passions, and humbled 
in earthly hope, in due proportion with the acqui- 
sition of hopes of a far superior kind—but it was 
William Potter, the mere man, crushed in his hu- 
man hope, bitter with the defeat of mortal pas- 
sions, suffering from the first tortures of earthly 
remorse, and equally divided betwen feelings of 
hate and suffering. If the face of the woman de- 
noted a terrible strife in her soul, that of the man 
was indicative of one scarcely less violent. A 
moment only was I allowed to glance at those 
agonized and fearful features which, though full 
of anger and misery, were yet quite as full of in- 
certitude. I now saw that his fingers clutched a 
knife—that his look was threatening—that his 
eyes were wild with an expression that shewed 
how completely his passions had escaped the re- 
straint of his reason. I had barely time to note 
what I have described, when with a threatening 
gesture, he darted off in the direction which the 
woman had pursued. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





“OH, LINGER WE NOT, DEAR LOVE.” 


——___— 


1. 


Oh; linger we not, dear love, thus lonely, 
Of the wide world, the unwise ones only, 

When the buds and the blossoms invite to fly, 
When Spring is beside us with all her dower, 

Of bloom and beauty, and breeze and flower, 

And merrily poured in the perfumed sky, 

Is the song of a thousand birds of pleasure, 
That lead to a thousand worlds of treasure, 

Love’s worlds, and the worlds of youth that lie 
Everywhere spread in the eye of the breeze, 
Afar in the forests and out on the seas, 

By the blue lake, and on the fruitful shore, 
Wherever the soul may fly and be free 
With none to mock and but one to see, 

One kindred soul which can all restore, 
Which can all bring back of the lost, and cherish 
New forms of hope which shall never perish, 

Until the sick spirit shall need no more. 


—_ 


2. 


Oh, linger we not while the seasons woo us, 

In aclime like this where the storms pursue us, 
But far away let our mutual wings, 

Glide on where the waters of Pacolet, 

Murmur still in a song that for sweetness yet, 
Surpasses the bird that fondest sings. 

Oh, sweet are the dells that there delight us, 

And the green-browed hills and the vales invite us, 
And the mountain paths and the living springs. 

Oh ! dearest of all the hearts that are glowing, 

Where Etiwan’s lordly waves are flowing, 

Be this song of mine in thine ears a spell, 

To lead thee hence ere the summer’s hours, 

Shall"burn the green leaf that cools thy bowers 
And thy cheek grow pale, and thy bosom swell 

With a panting thirst for the mountain breeze, 

The purling brook, and the shady trees, 
And the dearer love that we may not tell. 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


SOUTHERN PERIODICALS. 


Unper this caption we find a single and very 
small paragraph in the New York Knickerbocker, 
for May, several little items in which demand our 
attention. Perhaps it is best that we quote the 
passage entire, that the examination of our readers 
may be sufficiently thorough and searching. 

“Sournern Periopicats. The deserved suc- 
cess of the Richmond (Va.) ‘ Messenger’ Magazine 
—which, while it is the organ par excellence of the 
best periodical contributions of the South, is yet, like 
the Knickerbocker, necessarily indebted to writers 
from all sections of the country for its reputation— 
has given rise to other Southern publications, 
some of which (from out the number of those 
which must needs ere long expire) bid fair to em- 
ulate its merit and toearn alike popularity. Chief 
among these, it is easy to perceive, will be “ Tue 
Orton,” avery neatly printed, well supplied, and 
admirably embellished monthly magazine, under 
the care of Mr. Richards, late Editor of ‘* Georgia 
{llustrated,’’ and ‘‘ the Chicora, or Messenger of 
the South,”’ published weekly in Charlesten, (5. 
C.) and edited by an accomplished correspondent, 
N.S. Dodge, Esq., and B. R. Carroll, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of fine literary attainments. Our respect- 
ed contemporaries, we may reasonably assume, 
will be found too sensible to indulge in invective 
against the literature of the North and East in 
contradistinction to that of the South; a matter 
always sufficiently harmless, certainly, and some- 
times particularly amusing, especially to those 
who are in the secret and know why the grumblers 
grumble.” 


Let the reader examine this paragraph carefully. 
He will not be slow to perceive that itisa very 
studied one—prepared with all the art of a cun- 
ning mind aiming ata selfish object. Let us en- 
deavor to analyze it in our mutual progress. It is 
remembered, that, in a previous number of the 
Magnolia, speaking of ‘‘ sectional literature,”’ we 
repudiated and set at scorn, the ridiculous outcry 
of some one or more Northern periodicals, who are 
very prone to declaim against, and to denounce, 
what they are pleased to call “ sectional literature,” 
just at the time when the South, manifesting some 
intellectual impatience and independence, is pre- 
paring to support the pretensions of some new 
Southern Magazine. The Knickerbocker was one 
of the journals most conspicuous in this outcry, 


48 


and in the refutation of certain stale and unmean- 
ing phrases about ‘the republic of letters’’ and 
all that sort of thing;—the true intent and mean- 
ing of which were sufliciently apparent to the 
least sagacious mind. It will not need that we go 
over what was said by the Magnolia in reply. 
Enough, however, that we, at least, did not “ in- 
dulge in invective against the literature of the 
North and East in contradistinction to that of the 
South,” ascharged in the paragraph above. We 
never said a word, pro or con, as to the merits of 
Northern literature; and if the reference of the 
Knickerbocker be to this magazine,—and really 
we know no other in the South that has said any 
thing on the subject,—then it has been guilty of 
the sad imprudence of insinuating what is totally 
devoid of truth. Enough on this head ;—and now 
for the paragraph in detail. The first thing that 
will strike the reader is the fact, that the writer 
has been striving to convey a meaning which he 
is yet very unwilling openly to express. He is 
guilty at the outset, of what may be considered a 
discourtesy, in making an invidious comparison 
between the Messenger, and all other Southern 
periodicals, the object of which comparison is suf- 
ficently clear. The Messenger is a very excellent 
periodical,—has been usually well conducted— 
possesses many able contributors, and has given 
to the country, a great number of very noble arti- 
cles. Wecheerfully yield it this acknowledgment, 
and conceive ourselves to be dealing out to that 
periodical only bald justice when wedo so. If we 
have any fault to find with that journal at all, it is 
that it suffers some of the merest hacks of the 
Northern press, to furnish too great a proportion 
of its pages. These contributors tend to give it 
too great a likeness to the Knickerbocker itself; 
and it has long been our deliberate opinion that in 
this very partial resemblance lay the only really 
defective characteristics of the excellent Southern 
periodical referred to. That it was always im- 
measurably superior to the Knickerbocker, in all 
the substantials of character,—-in true Gignity, in 
genuine judgment, in earnest investigation and 
real thought,—is a conviction almost two general 
among intelligent persons in the South, to need its 
expression here. We have a very excellent opin- 
iomof the ‘‘ Messenger ’’ and cordially wish it well 
in its continued progress. 

We have nothing to say against what is obser- 
ved of our Georgia contemporary, ‘‘ The Orion.” 
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We have, as yet, seen nothing in its pages indica- 
tive of very great intellectual superiority; and, 
indeed, the Knickerbocker does it a great unkind- 
ness, thus to force the public into the investigation 
of its peculiar claims in this respect, when its 
career is only just begun. It has we believe 
barely got under way—only two numbers have 
been issued, and these, we understand, though 
purporting to be issued from Penfield, Georgia, 
are, in reality, printed in New York. The work, 
in typographical dress and appearance, is rather 
too close an imitation of the Knickerbocker. Such 
of its pages as we have read, are very well done— 
the Editor writes with ease and good humor, and 
from one or two of his editorial articles, we should 
infer that his career will be distinguished by its 
morality and independence; the mostdesirable,and 
the most deficient, usually, of all editorial char- 
acteristics. So of the 
‘‘Orion”’ are named, they are nearly all of them 
among the contributors to the “ Magnolia,’ have 
been so from the commencementof our work, and 
we sincerely hope will continue to be so until its 
close—an event, we trust, very distant in the 
capacious womb of the future: 

But what are we to say of the highly compli- 
mentary estimate, which our editorial paragraphist 
affordsof ‘‘ the Chicora’’—a Magazine which, to 
this period, (June) has never seen the light; 
‘¢ edited by our accomplished correspondent, N. S. 
Dodge, Esq.’ Even the poor vanity of claiming 
a correspondent, wherever he might be found, or 
in whatever circumstances, or company could not 
be omitted. Fancy the Editor at the street corner, 
erying out,as the citizens flit along in daily pro- 
gress—‘‘ There! there’s a man that writes for our 
Magazine. 
for us !”’ 


far as the contributors 


Oh! he’s a famous fellow—he writes 
You have the whole moral and mental 
stature of an Editor in this brief passage. 

Now, we have no doubt that the Chicora will 
be a very good magazine. There is no good 
reason why it should not. We know nothing 
about it, but are willing to take some things on 
trust. We hope itmay be. We have been told 
by persons in whose understandings and means of 
information we have confidence, that Mr. Dodge 
isa gentleman of education and talent. It is 
fortunate for him that the assurance comes from 
better judges and less interested persons than the 
Editor of the Knickerbocker. Mr. Carroll is suf- 
ficiently known among us to render any refer- 
ences to his intellect unnecessary. We cordially 
wish them success in their labors, and counsel 
them to industry and independence as the true 
means of rendering their efforts popular, and their 
progress permanent. 

The close of this Knickerbocker paragraph will 
need but few words. There is something meant 
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to be very sly and very significant in the last 
sentence. Our readers have remarked how com- 
pletely the Editor, in all this article, speaks by 
inuendo. Ie seeks to disparage magazines which 
he does not name, by lauding others which he 
has never seen. There is nothing, certainly, 
either very noble or very manful in these proceed- 
ings. tle intimates a secret—he knows the why 
of the assaults upon him,—or, as. he prefers 
to phrase it “ The literature of the North.” Now, 
why,ifhe knows any thing wrong which deserves 
exposure, why does he not out with it likea 
man, a:d make aclean breast of it. ‘* He knows 
Ah! ifhe could but tell.””. Thus 
itis, that those who dare not declare their malice 
openly,—deal in the ‘ base mendacity of hints—’’ 


are 
ant 


what he knows! 


“ ____ distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of calumny.” 

Fancy for yourself, good reader, a spruce wit- 
ling at the corner of the street, who has just 
encountered the glance of one whose only recog- 
nition is his scorn,—whispering to his companion, 
witha sly nudge and a forced smile, —“ ah! if you 
only knew the why of this!—I could tella story 
which would show the reason of this treatment.” 
We have only to say that if he does not speak out, 
we may, we shall certainly puta short finish to all 
future inuendoes. Of one thing, we may assure 
both friends and foes, that, performing a duty no 
less seasonable than serviceable,—we shall, at all 
events, keep a close watch over contemporary let- 
ters,— scrutinizing their pretensions, and where 
fraudulent, unhesitatingly laying bare the fraud 
and denouncing it to public justice. 


Miscetrtaneous Poems. 
Locke. 


By Mrs. Jane Ermina 
Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1842. 
It would give us great pleasure to commend 
this volume to our readers, and the author to her 
new vocation; but gallantry in criticism, if not 
wholly a novelty, is, at least, a very doubtful right 
to be exercised, at this time of day, in the world 
of letters. Indeed, as the case stands in the 
present instance, the better gallantry would con- 
sist in speaking the plain truth, and sparing the 
(no doubt) amiable author the mortifying employ- 
ment of drawing up waterin a sieve. We fear 
that the fatal facility of publication, in these days, 
when every village in the country has its press, is 
likely to pervert many worthy people and clever 
minds from their true employments—painstaking 
industry,and the good old homespun, humdrum 
occupations by which their worthy ancestors 
were content to earn their bread. This cannot 
be cone by halting verses, common-place thoughts, 
and that monotonous jingle of the poetic diction, 
which no person of ordinary reading, or ordinary 
ear, can fail to compound, on any ordinary occa- 
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sion, with the slightest exercise of patience and 
determination. That such stuffis not, and cannot 
be poetry, our readers need not be told ;—that 
they will not buy such stuff, isso very well un- 
derstood that we feel under no sort of necessity to 
tell them they should not;—the wonder is that 
publishers should still continue to print, and 
(otherwise) sensible people to write it, in spite of 
every day’s experience to this effect. We hail, 
with momently increasing surprise, the continual 
floods of this sort of matter which every week 
brings forth; and as poet after poet springs up, 
we exclaim with the celebrated London medical 
jecturer, surveying the immense class of students 
‘about to be tutored by his words—‘‘ poor young 
creatures, what is to become of you all!” At 
this moment, a moderate computation assigns to 
the United States at least seven hundred poets— 
including those who are se by birth—by divine 
will; those who are but slightly blasted by Phe- 
hus, and the multitudinous residue, who only yell 
or whine under fits of mental flatulence, and who 
have no sort of claim to be included in the list, 
except that which is afforded by an occasional 
sample of laborious rhyming, and by their own 
obtrusive vanity. But that it seemsa duty, and 
‘that some good may be done, in a few instances 
by telling the truth to this people, the labor 
would be as wearisome as it is endless, of bruising 
their legionary heads. Fortunately, it is a fungus 
life only that we tread upon, and though the 
wound may be mortal, the death is not a protrac- 
ted and seldom a painful one. Mrs. Locke may 
be a very excellent lady, but her verses are very 
wretched, 





Tue Zincavt, on Gypsies or Spain. By George 
Borrow. New York. Wiley & Putnam. 


A work, rather more curious than interesting, 
on avery curious and interesting subject. The 
gypsy race, its erratic wanderings and peculiar 
customs, suggest topics of strange speculation, 
which will exercise the ingenuity of the theorist 
fora thousand years to come. Mr. Borrow is no 
theorist. He ventures but few suggestions on the 
subject of its history. His work is made up of 
anecdotes and particular facts, gathered in his 
travels through Spain and other places, chiefly 
from the Gitanos themselves ; and partially, from 
books of ancient origin, and of difficult attainment. 
The plan of his performance deprives him of some 
of the means of making a very interesting volume. 
Had he given us his travels in Spain; simply 
recording his own adventures, we fancy we should 


have hada very far superior production. We 
arrive at this conviction from one or two portions 
of the work where he has suffered himself to do 
so. Take for example the following lively sketch : 


** The Gypsy Soldier of Valdepenas.—It was at 
Madrid one fine afternoon in the beginning of 
March, 1833, that, as I was sitting behind my 
table in a cabinete, as itis called, of the third 
floor of No. 16 in the Calle De Santiago, having 
just taken my meal, my hostess entered and in- 
formed me that a military officer wished to speak 
to me, adding,in an under tone, that he looked a 
strange guest. 1 was acquainted with no military 
officer in the Spanish service ; but as at that time 
I expected daily to be arrested for having distri- 
buted the Bible, I thought that very possibly this 
oflicer might have been sent to perform that piece 
of duty. 1 instantly ordered him to be admitted, 
whereupon a thin active figure, somewhat above 
the middle height, dressed ina blue uniform, with 
a long sword hanging at his side, tripped into the 
room. Depositing his regimental hat on the ground, 
he drew a chair to the table, and seating himself, 
placed his elbows on the board, and supporting his 
face with his hands, confronted me, gazing stead- 
fastly upon me, without uttering aword. llooked 
no less wistfully at him, and was of the same 
opinion as my hostess, as to the strangeness of 
my guest. He was about fifty, with thin flaxen 
hair covering the sides of his head, which at the 
top was entirely bald. His eyes were small, and, 
like ferrets’, red and fiery. His complexion like 
a brick, a dull red, chequered with spots of purple. 
‘‘May [inquire your name and business, Sir?” 
I at length demanded. 

Stranger. —* My name is Chaleco of Valdepe- 
nas; inthe time ofthe French I served as brag- 
ante fighting for Ferdinand VII. I am nowa 
captain on half pay in the service of Donna Isabel ; 
as for my business here it isto speak with you. 
Do you know this book ?”’ 

Myself.—* This book is Saint Luke’s Gospel in 
the Gypsy language ; how can this book concern 
you?” 

Stranger.—* No one more. It is in the lan- 
guage of my people.” 

Myself.—“ You donot pretend to say that you 
are a Calo?” 

Strangcr.—‘I do! Iam Zincalo, by the moth 
er’s side. My father, it is true, was one of the 
Busne, but I glory in being a Calo, and care not 
to acknowledge other blood.” 

Myself.—* How became you possessed of that 
book ?”’ 

Stranger.—‘ I was this morning in the Prado, 
where | met two women of our people, and 
amongst other things they told me that they had 
a Gabiccte in our language. I did not believe 
them at first, but they pulled it out, and I found 
their words true. ‘They then spoke to me of 
yourself, and told me where you live, so 1 took 
the book from them and am come to see you.” 

Myself.—* Are you able to understand this 
book ?”’ 

Stranger.— Perfectly, though itis written in 
very crabbed language -* but I learnt to read Calo 
when very young. My mother was a good Calli, 
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and early taught me both to speak and read it. 
She too had a Gabicote, but not printed like this, 
and it treated of a dierent matter.” 

Myself.—“ How came your mother, being a good 
Calli, to marry one of a different blood?” 

Strangcr.—** It was no fault of hers; there was 
no remedy. In her infancy she lost her.parents, 
who were executed; and sie wag abandoned by 
all, till my father, taking compassion on her, 
brought her up and educated her: at last he 
made her his wife, though three times her age. 
She, however, remembered her blood and hated 
my father, and taught me to hate him likewise 
and avoid him. When a boy,I used to stroll 
about the plains, that I might not see my father ; 
and my father would follow me and beg me to 
look upon him, and would ask me what L wanted ; 
and I would reply, Father, the only thing 1 want 
is to see you dead.”’ 

Myself.—“* That was strange language froma 
child to its parent.” ; 

Stranger.—* It was,—but you know the coup- 
let,* which says, ‘I donot wish to be a lord—I am 
by birth a Gypsy ;—I do not wish to be a gentle- 
man—I am content with being a Calo!” 

Myself.—“ 1 am anxious to hear more of your 
history, pray proceed.” 

Stranger.—* When I was about twelve years 
old my father became distracted, and died. I 
then continued with my mother for some years; 
she loved me much, and procured a teacher to 
instruct me in Latin. At last she died, and then 
there was a pleyto (lawsuit.) I took to the sierra 
and became a highwayman :—but the wars broke 
out. My cousin Jara, of Valdepenas, raised a 
troop of bragantes.t I enlisted with him and dis- 
tinguished myself very much; there is scarcely a 
man or woman in Spain but has heard of Jara and 
Chaleco. I am now captain in the service of 
Donna Isabel--I am covered with wounds—I am 
—ugh! ugh! ugh! , 

He had commenced coughing, and in a manner 
which perfectly astounded me. [ had heard hoop- 
ing coughs, consumptive coughs, coughs cansed 
by colds and other accidents, but a cough so hor- 
rible and unnatural as that of the Gypsy soldier, I 
had neyer witnessed in the course of my travels. 
In a moment he was bent double, bis frame 
writhed and labored, the veins of his forehead 
were frightfully swollen, and his complexion be- 
came black as the blackest blood; he screamed, 
he snorted, he barked, and appeared to be on the 
point of suffocation,—yet more explosive became 
the cough ; and the people of the house, frighten- 
ed, came running into the apartment. I cried, 
«¢ The man is perishing, run instantly for a sur- 
geon!’’ He heard me, and with a quick move 
ment raised his left hand as if to countermand the 
order ;—another struggle, then one mighty throe, 
which seemed to search his deepest intestines; 
and he remained motionless, his head on his knee. 
The cough had left him, and within a minute or 
two he again looked up. 

‘That is a dreadful cough, friend,” said I, 
when he was somewhat recovered. ‘How did 
you get it?” 

Gypsy Soldier.—‘ 1 am—shot through the lungs 
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—brother! Let me but take breath, and I will 
show you the hole—the agujero.” 

He continued with me a.considerable time, and 
showed not the slightest disposition to depart; the 
cough returned twice, but not so violently ;—at 
length, having an engagement, I arose, and apolo- 
gising, told him I must leave him. The next day 
he came again at the same hour, but he found me 
not, as | was abroad dining witha friend. On the 
third day, however, as 1 was sitting down to din- 
ner,in he walked, unannounced. I am rather 
hospitable than otherwise, so I cordially welcom- 
ed him, and requested him to partake of my meal. 
“Con mucho gusto,” he replied, and instantly 
took his place atthe table. I was again aston- 
ished, for if his cough was frightful his appetite 
was yet more so. He ate like a wolf of the sierra; 
soup, puchero, fowl and bacon disappeared before 
him in a twinkling. I ordered in cold meat, 
which he presently despatched ; a large piece of 
cheese was then produced. We had been drinking 
water. 

‘« Where is the wine ?”’ said he. 

“] never use it,”’ I replied. 

He looked blank. The hostess, however, who 
was present waiting, said, ‘If the ‘gentlemen 
wish for wine, I have a bota nearly full which J 
will instantly fetch.”’ 

The skin bottle, when full, might contain about 
four quarts. She filled him a very large glass, and 
was removing the skin, but he prevented her, 
saying, ‘* Leave it, my good woman; my brother 
here will settle with you for the little I shall use.” 

He now lighted his cigar, and it was evident 
that he had made good his quarteis. On the form- 
er occasion I thought his behavior sufficiently 
strange, but I liked it still less on the present, 
Every fifteen minutes he emptied his glass, which 
contained at least a pint; his conversation became 
horrible. He related the atrocities which he had 
committed when a robber and bragante in La 
Mancha. ‘It was our custom,”’ said he, ¢* to tie 
our prisoners to the olive trees, and then, putting 
our horses to full speed, to tilt atthem with our 
spears.’’ As he continued to drink he became 
waspish and quarrelsome: he had hitherto ialked « 
Castilian, but he would now only converse in 
Gypsy and in Latin, the last of which languages 
he spoke with great fluency, though ungrammat- 
ically. He told me that he had killed six men in 
duels; and, drawing his sword, fenced about the 
room. I saw by the manner in which he handled 
it, that he was master of his weapon. His cough 
did not return, and he said it seldom afflicted him 
when he dined well. He gave me to understand 
that he had received no pay for two years. 
‘* Therefore you visit me,’ thoughtI. At the 
end of three hours, perceiving that he exhibited 
no signs of taking his departure, I arose, and said 
I must again leave him. ‘As you please, broth- 
er,” said he; ‘use no ceremony with me, I am 
fatigued and will wait a little while.”” I did not 
return tilleleven at night, when my hostess in- 
formed me that he had just departed, promising 
to return next day. He had emptied the bota to 
the last drop, and the cheese produced being in.- 
sufficient for him, he sent for an entire Dutch 





* “ No camelo ser eray, es 


Calo mi nacimiento ® 


No camelo ser eray, con ser Calo me contento.” 
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cheese on my account; part of which he had ea- 
ten and the rest carried away. JI now saw that I 
had formed a most troublesome acquaintance, of 
whom it was highly necessary to rid myself, if 
possible; I therefore dined out for the next nine 
days. 

For a week he came regularly at the usual hour, 
at the end of which tiime he desisted ; the hostess 
was afraid of him, as she said that he wasa brujo 
or wizard, and only spoke to him through the 
wicket. 

On the tenth day I was cast into prison, where 
I continued several weeks. Once, during my 
confinement, he called at the house, and being 
informed of my mishap, drew his sword, and vow- 
ed with horrible imprecations to murder the prime 
minister Ofalia, for having dared to imprison his 
brother. On my release, I did not revisit my 
lodgings for some days, but lived at an hotel. | 
returned late one afternoon, with my servant 
Francisco, a Basque of Hernani, who had served 
me with the utmost fidelity during my imprison- 
ment, which he had voluntarily shared with me. 
The first person Lsaw on entering was the Gypsy 
soldier, seated by the table, whereon were several 
bottles ef wine which he had ordered from the 
tavern, of course on my account. He was smo- 
king, and looked savage and sullen; perhaps he 
was not much pleased with the reception he had 
experienced. He had forced himseif in, and the 
woman of the house sat in a corner looking upon 
him with dread. l addressed him, but he would 
scarcely return an answer. At last he commen- 
ced discoursing with great volubility in Gypsy 
and Latin. I did not understand much of what he 
said. His words were wild and incoherent, but 
he repeatedly threatened some person. The last 
bottle was now exhausted—he demanded more. 
] told him ina gentle manner that he had drank 
enough. He looked on the ground for some time, 
then slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his 
sword and laid it on the table. It was become 
dark. I was not afraid of the fellow, but I wished 
to avoid any thing unpleasant. 1 called to Fran- 
Lisco to bring lights, and obeying.a sign which I 
made him, he sat down atthe table. The Gypsy 
glared fiercely upon him—Francisco laughed, and 
began with great glee totalk in Basque, of which 
the Gypsy understood not aword. The Basques, 
like all Tartars,* and such they are, are paragons 
of fidelity and good nature ; they are only danger- 
ous when outraged, when they are terrible indeed. 
Francisco to the strength ofa giant joined the 
disposition ofa lamb. He was beloved even in 
the patio of the prison, where he used to pitch the 
bar and wrestle with the murderers and felons, 
always coming off victor. He continued speak- 
ing Basque. The Gypsy was incensed; and, 
forgetting the languages in which, for the last 
hour, he had been speaking, complained to Fran- 
cisco of his rudeness in speaking any tongue but 
Castilian. The Basque replied by aloud carcajada, 
and slightly touched the Gypsy on the knee. 


The latter sprang up like a mine discharged, seized 
his sword, and, retreating a few steps, made a 
desperate lunge at Francisco. 

The Basques, next to the Pasiegos,t are the 
best cudgel-players in Spain, and in the world. 
Francisco held in his hand part of a broomstick, 
which he had broken in the stable, whence he had 
just ascended. With the swiftness of lightning 
he foiled the stroke of Chaleco, and, in another 
moment, with a dexterous blow, struck the sword 
ae hand, sending it ringing against the 
wall. 

The Gypsy resumed his seat and his cigar. He 
occasionally looked at the Basque. His glances 
were at first atrocious, but presently changed 
their expression, and appeared to me to become 
prying and eagerly curious. He at last arose, 
picked up his sword, sheathed it, and walked 
slowly to the door, when there he stopped, turned 
round, advanced close to Francisco, and looked 
him steadfastly in the face. “My good fellow,” 
said he, ‘“*] am a Gypsy, and can read baji. Do 
you know where you will be at this time to- 
morrow ?”’{ Then laughing like a hyena, he de- 
parted, and I never saw him again. 

At that time on the morrow, Francisco was on 
his death-bed. He had canght the jail fever, 
which had long raged in the Carcel de la Corte, 
where I was imprisoned. In a few days he was 
buried, a mass of corruption, in the Campo Santo 
of Madrid.” 


There are some specimens of the Gypsy poetry 
inthe volume, but they are valuable, only,as they 
illustrate the manners, habits and characteristics 
of this erratic people. The volume of Mr. Bor- 
row is rather cumbrous, the value of its contents 
considered. Still, it rather disappoints, because 
it excites too much expectation. It will be found 
useful and agreeable. 


A FUGITIVE RECLAIMED. 


In the Knickerbocker Magazine for May, among 
the contents of the Editor’s table, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘< “4 widower’ has sent us for publication the fol- 
lowing fragment, in one of the most touching, yet 
sententious letters we ever read. As we might 
infract an implied obligation of privacy, we re- 
luctantly suppress the note. There is a tender af- 
fection in the lines which we have rarely seen sur- 
passed : 


‘My little girl sleeps on my arm all night, | 

And seldom stirs, save when with playiul wile 

I bid her rise and pres» her lips to mine, | 

Which in her sleep she does. And sometimes then, 
Half mutter’d in her slumbers, she affirms 

Her love for me is boundless ;—and I take 





* The Basques speak a Tartar dialect which strikingly resembles the Mongolian and the Mandchou. 





¢ A small nation or rather sect of contrabandistas, who inhabit the valley of Pas amidst the mountains of San- 
tander; they carry long sticks, in the handling of which they are unequalled. Armed with one of these sticks, a 
smuggler of Pas has been known to beat off two mounted dragoons. 





t ong hostess, Maria Diaz, and her son Juan Jose Lopez were present when the outcast uttered these prophetic 
‘words. 
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The little bud, and, closer in my arms, 

Assure her by my action—for my lips 

Yield me no utterance then—that, in my heart, 
She is the treastred jewel. Tenderly, 

Hour after hour, with no desire for sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hope, 
Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night.’ 


Had the Editor of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker”’ suspec- 
ted that these verses were penned, not by his 
widowed correspondent, but by the Editor of the 
“ Magnolia,” ten years ago, we should hardly have 
been favored with his complimentary verdict in 
their behalf. Nay,even the “widower” who writes 
such “touching yet sententious letters’? would 
have incurred some risk of arap across the knuck- 
les in place of the unctuous kindness with which 
he is now regarded. 
we might reclaim many more who find their way 
into the world, and with favor, not unfrequently, 
where they would perhaps lose it, if their true 
parentage were known. 
quarrel with the “* Knickerbocker, 
posed some words, if not of weighty anger, at least 
of a scorn which might have produced it; but the 


We reclaim our offspring, 


We have some slight 


+] 


and had pur- 


reappearance of these lines has somewhat subdued 
the irascible in our feelings. We forget,as we 
read them, the small passions and the petty strifes, 
not merely of the literary, but the ordinary world- 
ling, in the remembrance of the weightier woes 
which distress humanity. 
the father and the grown man, at this time of day, 
to yield ourselves to the force of every momentary 
provocation. The great concerns of life and 
death—the severe and constant ordeals of duty—are 


It does not become us, 


opened fairly before us ; and in their contemplation 
how easy to forget whatis merely little, and smile 
with pity and with sorrow, upon what is simply 
mean. He who has surrendered—thrice surren- 
dered—the child of his affections to the tomb, in 
the first days of its freshness—in its beauty, its 
innocence and bloom, when its voice was first be- 
ginring to be heardin the dearest and fondest 
prattle—how should he glow with petty anger, or 
strive in petty conflict, or feel those yearnings of 
the petty ambition, which make the head feverish 
and the heart unjust? We shall have to notice 
the wrong, and meet the hostility of those who 
cross our path with weapons ; but we shall strive 
to do so with no more temper than belongs to the 
performance of an irksome but a necessary duty. 
With this assurance to our contemporaries we rest 
at present. 





NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN EXPEDITION, 


in two volumes, Nos. 14] and 142 of “The Family 
Library.’’—If the narrative of the sufferings of a 
single individual, are so potent, in arousing our 
sympathies, and exciting our emotions, what must 
be the pathetic influence of the tale of the joint 
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sufferings of nearly a million of human beings ; 
sufferings, which pen can not describe, nor mind 
conceive? 

This history of Napoleon’s Russian Expedition 
is written by General Count Philip De Legar, a 
distinguished officer in the Army of the Emperor. 

It is throughout a most thrilling and exciting 
story—a story, too, of truth; but of truth still 
disrobed of terrible anxieties, and frightful hor- 
rors. Itexceeds in interest the fictions of romance 
because it details facts, with the authority of an 
eye witness. We regret that we have not room 
for the quotations we should like to make, but 
must content ourselves with but one or two, illus- 
trating some of the awful distresses to which the 
‘* Grand Army,’ of Napoleon were subjected in 
their memorable retreat after the burning of Mos- 
cow. After a graphic description of the rise and 
advance of the conflagration ofthis ancient city, 
Count DeLegar turns our attention to the Krem- 
lin—the splendid palace of the Czars, in which 
Napoleon was, and which was now on fire; the 
scene whieh follows possesses a breathless inter- 
est. 


“‘ This occurrence says the Count decided Na- 
poleon. He hastily descended the northern stair- 
case, famous for the massacre of the Strelitzes, 
and requested to be conducted out of the city, to 
the distance of a league on the road of St. Peters- 
burg, towards the imperial palace of Petrowski. 

‘‘ Bat we were besieged by an ocean of fire, 
which blocked up all the gates of the citadel, and 
frustrated our first attempts toescape. Aftersome 
search, we discovered a postern gate leading be- 
tween the rocks to the Moskwa. It was by this 
nafrow pass that Napoleon, his officers and guard 
made their way from the Kremlin. But what had 
they gained by thismovment? They had approaeh- 
ed nearer to the firey and could neither retreat, nor 
remain where they were; and how were they to 
advance? How force a passage through the bil- 
lows ofthis sea of flame? Those who had tra- 
versed the city, stunned by the tempest and blind- 
ed by the ashes, could no longer find their way, 
since the streets themselves were not distinguisha- 
ble amid smoke and ruins. 


‘¢ There was no time to be lost. The roaring 
of the flames.around us became every moment 
more terrific. A single narrow winding street, 
completely enveloped in fire on cithergide, appear- 
ed rather the entrance than the outlet of this 
hell. The emperor, however, on foot and without 
hesitation, rushed into this frightful passage. He 
advanced amid the crackling of the flames, 
the crash of the floors, and the fall of burning 
timbers, and of fragments of red-hot iron roofs 
which tumbled around him. These ruins impeded 


his progress. The flames, while with impetuous 
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roar they consumed the edifices between which 
we were proceeding, spread beyond the walls, 
were blown out by the wind, and formed an arch 
over our heads. We walked ona ground of fire, 
beneath a fiery canopy, and between two walls of 
fire. The intense heat burned our eyes, which we 
were nevertheless obliged to keep open and fixed 
on the danger. A consuming atmosphere parched 
our throats, and rendered our respiration short and 
difficult; and we were already almost suffocated 
by the smoke. Our hands were burned, either in 
endeavoring to protect our faces from the insup- 
portable heat, orin brushing off the sparks which 
every moment fell upon our garments. 

‘‘ In this inexpressible distress, and when a rapid 
advance seemed to be our only means of safety, 
our guide stopped in uncertainty and agitation. 
Here probably would have terminated our adyen- 
turous career, had not some pillagers of the first 
corps recognised the emperor amid the whirling 
flames ; they ran up and guided him towards the 
smoking ruins of a quarter which had been redu- 
ced to ashes in the morning. 

‘‘It was there that we met the Prinee of Ech- 
muhl. This marshal who had been wounded at the 
Moskwa, had desired to be carried back among the 
flames to rescue Napoleon, or to perish with him. 
He threw himself into his arms with transport; 
the Emperor received him kindly, but with com- 
posure which in danger he never lost for a mo- 
ment. : 

*¢ To escape from this vast region of desdlation, 
it was further necessary to pass a long convoy of 
powder, which was defiling amid the fire. ~This 
was not the least of his dangers; but it was the 
last; and by nightfall he arrived at Petrowski. 

‘The next morning, the 17th September, Na- 
poleon cast his first look towards Moscow, hoping 
to see that the conflagration had subsided. But 
he beheld it again raging with the utmost violence 
—the city appeared like one vast spout of fire, ris- 
ing in whirling eddies to the sky, which it deeply 
colored. Absorbed by this melancholy contempla- 
tion, he maintained a long and gloomy silence, 
which he broke only by the exclamation, “ This 
forbodes to us great misfortunes!”’ 


‘¢ The effort which he had made to reach Mos- 
¢ow had expended ali his means of warfare. 
Moscow had been the limit of his projects, the 
aim of all his hopes—and Moscow was no more !"’ 

We must close this notice of these interesting 
volumes—which we urge all our readers to procure— 
by the following picture of the sufferings of the army 
from the cold and the climate, leaving ont of view 
every other cause of distress. 

‘* On the 6th of december, the very day after Napo- 
leon’s departure, the sky exhibited a more dreadful 
appearance. Icy particles were seen floating in the 
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air, and the birds fell stiff and frozen to the earth. 
The atmosphere was motionless and silent ; it seemed 
asif every thing in nature which possessed life and 
movement, even the wind itself, had been seized, 
chained, and as it were, congealed by a universal 
death. Not a word or a murmur was then heard ; 
there was nothing but the gloomy silence of despair, 
and the fears which proclaimed it. 

** We flitted along in the midst of this empire of 
death like doomed spirits. The dull and monotonous 
sound of our steps, the crackling of the frost, and the 
feeble groans of the dying, were the only interrup- 
tions to this doleful and universal silence. Anger 
and imprecations there were none; nor any thing 
which indicated a remnant of warmth; scarcely was 
strength enough left to utter a prayer; and most of 
them even fell without complaining, either from 
weakness or resignation; or because people com- 
plain only when they look for kindness, and fancy 
they are pitied. 

‘*Such of our soldiers as had hitherto been the 
most persevering here lost heart entirely. Some- 
times the snow sunk beneath their feet, but more 
frequently its glassy surface refusing them support, 
they slipped at every step, and tottered along from 
one fall to another. It seemed as though this hostile 
soil were leagued against them ; that it treacherously 
escaped from under their efforts ; that it was con- 
stantly leading them into snares, as if to embarrass 
and retard their march, and to deliver them up to the 
Russians in pursuit of them, or to their terrible cli- 
mate. 

And, in truth, whenever for a moment, they halted 
from exhaustion, the Winter, laying his icy hand 
upon them, was ready to seize his victims. In vain 
did these unhappy creatures, feeling themselves be- 
numbed, raise themselves up, and already deprived 
of the power of speech, and plunged into a stupor, 
proceed a few steps like automatons. Their blood 
froze in their veins like water in the current of rivu- 
lets, congealing the heart, and then flying back to the 
head ; and these dying men staggered as if they had 
been intoxicated. From their eyes, reddened and 
inflamed by the constant glare of the snow, by the 
want of sleep, and the smoke of the bivouacs, there 
flowed real tears of blood ; their bosoms heaved with 
deep and heavy sighs; they looked. towards heaven, 
at us, and on the earth, with an eye dismayed, fixed, 
and wild, as exprsesive of their farewell, and it might 
be of their reproaches against the barbarous nature 
which was tormenting them. It was not long before 
they fell upon their knees, and then upon their/hands ; 
their heads still slowly moved for a few minutes alter- 
nately to the right and left, and from their open 
mouth some sounds of agony escaped ; at last, in its 
turn, it fell upon the snow, which it reddened with 
livid blood, and their sufferings were at an end. 

Their comrades passed by them without moving a 
step out of their way, that they might not, by the 
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slightest curve, prolong their journey, and without 
even turning their head; for their beards and hair 
were so stiffened with ice that every movement was 
painful. Nor did they even pity them ; for; in fact, 
what had they lost by dying? Who had they left be- 
hind them? They suffered so much, they were still 
so far from France, so much divested of all feelings 
of country by the surrounding prospect and by misery, 
that every dear illusion was broken, and hope almost 
destroyed. The greater number, therefore, had be- 
come cateless of dying, from necessity, from the 
habit of seeing death constantly around them, and 
from fashion, sometimes even treating it with -con- 
tempt ; but more frequently, on seeing these unfor- 
tunates stretched upon the snow, and instantly stiffen- 
ed, contenting themselves with the thought that they 
had no more wants, that they were at rest, that their 
sufferings were over. And indeed death, ifva situa- 
tion quiet, certain and uniform, may be felt asa 
strange event, a frightful contrast, aterrible change ; 
but in this tumult, this violent and ceaseless move- 
ment of a life of action, danger and suffering, it ap- 
peared nothing more than a transition, a slight alter- 
ation, an additional removal, which excited no alarm. 


** Such were the last days of the grand army: its 
last nights were still more frightful. Those whom 
they surprised marching together, far from every 
habitation, halted on the borders of the woods: there 
they lighted their fires, before which they remained 
the whole night, erect and: motionless like spectres. 
They seemed as if they could not possibly have 
enough of the heat ; they kept so close to it,as to burn 
their clothes, as well as the frozen parts of their body 
which the fire decomposed. The most dreadful pain 
then compelled them to stretch themselves on the 
ground, and the next day they attempted in vain to rise. 

‘In the mean time, such as the winter had almost 
wholly spared, and who still retained some portion of 
courage, prepared theirmelancholy meal. It had con- 
sisted, ever since they left Smolenski, of some slices 
of horseflesh broiled, anda little rye-meal made into a 
sort of gruel with snow-water, or kneaded into paste, 
which they seasoned, for want of salt, with the powder 
of their cartridges. 

«+ At Youpranoui, the same village where the Emp- 
eror only missed by an hour being taken by the Rus- 
sian partisan Seslawin, the soldiers burned the houses 
as they stood, merely to warm themselves for a few 
minutes. The light of these fires attracted some 
of those miserable wretthes, whom the excessive 
severity of the cold and their sufferings had rendered 
delirious ; they ran to them like madmen, and gnash- 
ing their teeth and laughing like demons, they threw 
themselves into these furnaces, where they perished 
in horrible convulsions. Their famished companions 
looked on unmoved ; and there were even some who 
drew out these bodies, blackened and broiled by the 
flames, and shocking to ,relate, they ventured to pol- 
lute their mouths with this dreadful food!” 
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This was the same army which had been formed 
from the most civilized nation of Europe, that army 
formerly so brilliant, which was victorious over men 
to its last moment, and whose name still reigned in 
so Many conquered capitals. Its strongest and bravest 
warriors, who had {recently been proudly traversing 
so many scenes of their victories, had lost their noble 
bearing ; covered with rags, their feet naked and 
torn, and supporting themselves with branches of fir, 
they dragged themselves painfully along; and the 
strength and perseverance {which they had hitherto 
put forth in order to conquer, they now made use of 
only to flee!” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret exceedingly that the great length of cer- 
tain articles in the present number excludes the usual 
variety of our contents. "We shall endeavor hereafter 
to provide against this excess. Our correspondents 
will be kind enough to remember that we have some 
limits ; and although in certain cases it is imposible 
to confine an author within stated bounds, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, we wish no article to exceed eight 
pages of the Magnolia, and must so arrange our plan 
of publication, that the greater number shall not ex- 
ceed four. Three or four pages, where the page is so 
large and the type so small, as those of the Magnolia, 
are ample for most subjects. It will gratify our 
friends to learn that our arrangements are now com- 
plete, for making the Magnolia one of the neatest pe- 
riodicals inthe Union. This improvement will take 
place with the July number. After that issue we 
pledge ourselves to make jit also the most punctual ; 
delivering it to subscribers, simultaneously, in the 
cities of Savannah, Charleston, Augusta, and Colum- 
bia, on the first day of every month. Our present 
publisher in Savannah, will continue to act as our 
agent, and is authorized to collect our dues in any 
portion of the state. It is pleasantto us to add, that 
an accession of several hundred subscribers, and 
more than thirty new and able contributors, within 
the last two months, show that our labors have not 
been taken utterly in vain. ; 


THE REMOVAL OF THE “ MAGNOLIA.” 


Our readers, no doubt, are generally apprised of 
our purpose to change the publication of the 
‘* Magnolia”’ from Savannah to Charleston. Reasons 
for so doing are set forth at large ina Circular is- 
sued by its present proprietors, and which we trust 
may be deemed of sufficient importance to warrant 
the change, and hope will »prove satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

All communications or letters must hereafter be 
addressed ** Publishers of the Magnolia, Charleston, 
s. c&” 
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